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If  You  Know  the  Piano  Keyboard 
You  Can  Play  Tunes  the  First  Day 


THERE'S  a  &scinack>n  about  die  Piano  Accordion 
you  simply  can’t  resist.  Just  drop  in  at  your 
dealer's  today  and  ask  him  to  let  you  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  play  a  Soprani. 

If  you  know  the  piano  keyboard  you’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  you  can  play  simple  melodies 
almost  as  soon  as  you  get  your  hands  on  the 
instrument.  The  right  hand  fingering  is  exaaly 
the  same  as  for  the  piano,  while  the  bass  is 
many  times  simpler.  On  the  Soprani  you  merely 
press  a  button  to  get  a  rich,  powerful  chord  to 
blend  harmoniously  with  the  treble.  Improved 
automatic  shift  lever  produces  marvelous  new 
tone  effeas. 

Investigate  now  the  oppiortuoities  that  are  open 
to  you  on  this  popular  instrument.  Today  it  is 
growing  in  public  favor  with  amazing  speed.  In- 
dispensible  in  the  modern  dance  orchestra.  In 
real  demand  for  radio  and  concert  programs. 
Piano  Accordion  clubs  being  formed  everywhere. 


In  fiut,  there’s  no  limit  to  this  new  field  which 
beckons  ambitious  young  musicians. 

Try  the  Easy-Playing  Soprani 

The  Soprani  is  easiest  of  all  instruments  to  master. 
You’ll  prefer  its  light  weight  and  convenient, 
slanting  keyboard  to  all  others.  Soprani  Accordi¬ 
ons  are  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
perfect  tone  and  workmanship.  Acknowledged 
as  the  leader  among  the  world’s  finest  Piano 
Accordions. 

10  Free  Lessons  for  You 

With  every  Soprani  Piano  Accordion  we  give  free 
a  complete  set  of  instruaions.  10  progressive  les¬ 
sons  that  insure  quick  progress.  Models  to  fit 
every  need.  From  wonderful  deluxe  creations  to 
good  instruments  priced  as  low  as  $90.  Easy 
terms  conveniently  arranged.  Write  now  for  full 
details  and  attractive  catalog  of  the  new  models. 


SOPRANI  INC.,  Depc  1020,  630  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  NEW 
SNARE  DRUM 

that 

challenges  comparison 


This  new  “Broadway”  model  is  Leedy’s  latest* 
triumidi  in  driun  manufacture!  Dnimmers  dt  nation¬ 
wide  fame  proclaim  it  superior  to  all  others,  for  both 
standard  and  modem  music. 

N«w  Life  and  Brilliance 

Completely  new  in  design  and  construction,  the  “Broad¬ 
way”  brings  you  those  tone  and  performance  character¬ 
istics  which  you  have  always  wished  for,  yet  never  com- 

Eletely  attained.  The  tone  is  the  most  brilliant  we  ever 
ave  achieved.  Full  of  fire  and  life  throughout  the  whole 
range  from  gentle  tap  to  smashing  accent.  New  vibrant 
responsiveness  improves  your  performance  instantly. 
Enables  any  drummer  to  play  a  better  job  with  greater 

***’  Tha  Tost  that  Tails 

Visit  your  nearest  dealer.  He  will  gladly  arrange  for  a 
test  of  this  remarkable  new  drum.  You  may  play  it  in 
your  own  band  or  orchestra,  under  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Then  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  Leedy 
*‘Broadway”  is  the  most  perfect  snare  drum  yet  built. 
Or  mail  the  coupon  for  free  literature  and  complete  in- 
fmmation.  No  cji>ligation. 

'  How  to  Organiza  a  Drum  Corps 

Tlie  school  drum  corps  is  {ptining  in  popularity  rapidly.  Unexcelled 
for  musical  training,  discipline  and  improving  school  spirit.  You 
can  easily  organise  a  successful  drum  corps  for  your  school.  In¬ 
teresting  4S-page  bool^  “The  RoU-off”  shows  how  and  gives 
hundred  of  practical  hints  on  all  phases  of  drum  corps  work.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  Free,  without  obligation.  Just  mail  the 
coupon. 


v'-.- — 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


The  NEW 
Broadway 

with  Floating  Head 
and  Dual  Snares 


LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1003  LEEDY  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


□  Check  here  for  full  information  on  the  new  Leedy, 
“Broadway"  Drum. 

Q  Check  here  for  free  copy  of  the  “RoU-Off.” 


Addrtss . . — . - . . 
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A.  R.  McAllister 


Pr*$idtnt  of  The  Nation^  School  Bund  und  Orchestru  Associution, 


Read  on  page  47  how  Mr.  McAUiner  is  helping  to  Make  America  MusicaL 
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”The  Editor’s  Page” .  5 

”The  Peter  Pan  of  Webster  Groves” .  6 

Hens  J.  Lemcke  hes  some  progressive  idees  in  his  school  music  developments. 

"Keep  Moving,”  by  Melville  J.  Webster .  8 

If  you’ve  struck  e  rut  in  your  music,  reed  this  erticle. 

"The  Orchestra,  Haydn  and  the  Symphony,”  by  Edith  Wietts . 10 

An  interesting  tele  of  Heydn’s  contribution  to  the  devdopment  of  the  symphony 
orchestre. 

"Their  Romantic  Past,”  by  Lloyd  Loar .  . 14 

Mr.  Loer  hes  e  very  thorough  mestery  of  his  subject  deeling  with  the  history  of 
instruments. 

"Let’s  Go  Modem  and  Have  a  Drum  Corps,”  by  F,  W.  Miller .  16 

Something  ebout  e  few  successful  corps  in  schools  throughout  the  country,  end 
some  reveletions  by  their  directors. 

"Makes  a  Man  Healthy  as  well  as  Wealthy  and  Wise,” 

by  Frank  Willard  Kimball .  . % . 18 

This  is  one  of  the  best  end  most  euthoritetive  erticles  we  heve  received  in  response 
to  our  request  in  the’September  issue  for  comments  on  Herry  E.  Alden’s  erticle. 

"The  GoUiwogg’s  Cake  Walk,”  by  Theodora  Troendle . 19 

A  continuetion  of  the  series  of  erticles  by  this  euthor  on  the  pieces  in  Debussy’s 
’’Children’s  Comer.” 

"Did  You  Know  You  Were  "Movied”  at  Flint? . 20 

Two  students  from  Senn  High  School  burst  into  our  office  one  dey  to  tell  us  this 
story. 

"Sing,”  by  Frantz  Proschowski .  . 21 

This  instructor  of  voice  et  the  Chicego  College  of  Music  needs  no  introduction  to 
our  renders. 

"Some  1930  Prize  Winners” . 22 

Stete  end  Netionel  winners  in  ell  desses  in  the  1930  contests  will  be  pictorielly 
end  verbelly  presented  to  our  renders  in  e  series,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 

"Lincoln’s  Championship  Orchestra  Gets  a  New  Director,” 

by  Charles  LedwUh .  27 

Herd  upon  the  heels  of  the  news  of  Ceptain  Gish’s  resignetion  from  the  Netionel 
Chempion  bend  comes  this  ennouncement  of  Cherles  B.  Righter’s  resignetion  from 
the  Netionel  Chempion  orchestre. 

"Why  I  Think  Everybody  Should  Study  Music,” 

by  Arthur  Olaf  Anderson .  28 

This  writer  enelyzes  the  psychologicel  reeson  for  the  wide~spreed  interest  in  music. 

"Stulenten-Stimmen”  . 30 

"ItlstoUugh” .  32 

'"Tune  Up  for  the  1931  Contests” . 34 

Here  ere  the  lists,  complete,  for  required  end  selective  numbers  m  both  the  bend 
end  orchestre  divisions,  Stete  end  Netionel  Contests,  end  ell  desses. 

"Who’s  Who**— William  L.  Moore .  45 

Reed  the  quelificetions  this  cendidete  hed  for  the  honor  of  eppeering  in  this 
column,  end  then  nominete  your  own  cendidete  for  e  future  issue. 
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WINS  NEW  LAURELS 
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SUCXIESS  of  Joliet  Hi^  School  Band  ' 
has  been  both  spectacular  and  consistent. 
This  ^eat  band,  founded  and  directed  by 
A.  R.  McAUuter,  won  the  National  High  School 
Championship  in  1926,  '27  and  ’28.  Automatically 
barred  from  competing  in  '29,  it  came  back  strong 
in  the  1930  contest  to  capture  second  place  and 
add  new  laireb  to  its  record.  Above  you  see 
the  band  as  it  marched  down  Flint’s  mam  thor> 
ough&re  in  the  great  parade  on  the  closing  day 
of  the  tournament. 

Director  McAllister  is  a  warm  friend  of  Conn 
Band  Instruments.  He  says:  "Our  experience 
demonstrates  beyond  question  that  the  best  in¬ 
struments  obtainable  pay  rich  dividends  in 
enridied  tone  coloring  and  improved  all-’round 
petformance.  Conn  instruments  are  in  the  great  majority  in 
our  band,  completely  dominating  the  brasses.  I  believe  that 
Coon  instruments  and  Conn  service  are  the  best  in  the  world.’’ 

First  Five  Prime  Winners  Use  Conn  Instruments 

Conn’s  dominance  among  prize  winning  school  bands  every¬ 
where  is  simificant  to  you.  All  three  of  the  prize  winning 
Class  A  bands  at  Flint  and  both  first  and  second  place  Class  B 
winners  are  composed  largely  of  Conn  instruments  and  the 
direaors  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  Conns. 


process.  Tons  of  water  pressure  iron  out  every  inaccuracy  and 
msure  maximum  purity  of  tone.  'There  are  dozens  of  refinements 
and  improvements  which  aid  performance.  Yet,  because  Conn 
makes  more  band  instruments  than  any  other  faaory,  a  lare 
model  Conn  costs  no  more  than  any  other  standard  make. 

Free  Trial — Elasy  Payments 
Prove  to  yourself,  without  cost  or  risk,  that  a  Conn  will  aid 
your  progress.  Free  Trial,  Easy  Payments  conveniently  arranged. 
Write  for  free  booklet  giving  interesting  fiicts  about  whichever 
instrument  interests  you  most.  Mention  instrument. 

Valuable  Charts  for  Music  Supervisors 
Conn's  Band  and  Orcfaestia  Charts  are  a  wonderful  teaching  aid.  Standard 
in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set  of  charts  on  18  instruments  and  text  book, 
"How  Music  is  Made,’’  sent  postpaid  for  |1,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn's  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible  to  start  with  beginners 
and  have  a  playing  band  in  4  to  6  weeks.  Faaory  organizers  handle  all  details. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free  book,  "Bamd  Organizing  Made  Easy." 


C.  G.  CONN,  JCUl-f  1042  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

□  Send  free  book,  "Band  Organizing  Made  Easy." 

□  Send  free  book  and  details  on _ 

□  Send  complae  s«  of  charts  and  book, 

I  mclose  gl. 


-instrument. 


"How  Music  Is  Made." 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  Sehoot  Mmicien  when  writing  Adrertuert. 


The  Editor^s  Page 


The  Lovely  Practice  Hour 
OKE-SMITHS  and  funny  picture  artists  have,  since 
time  began,  it  would  seem,  made  sport  of  the  boy  or 
girl  who  had  to  practice  his  music  lesson.  And  it  is 
true  of  course  that  the  practice  hour  that  by  its  very  nature 
is  less  attractive  to  the  boy  or  girl  than  are  the  swimming- 
hole  or  the  tennis  court.  The  way  to  overcome  that  difficulty 
is  to  make  the  practice  hour  more  enjoyable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  than  the  game. 

Knowing  how  to  practice  is  no  less  important  than  know¬ 
ing  what  to  practice.  But  knowing  how,  means  much  more 
than  the  mental  and  mechanical  processes  of  learning  notes 
and  correcting  errors. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  learn  a  thing  is  to  enjoy  do¬ 
ing  it.  When  a  new  song  comes  out  that  you  like,  it  is  not 
work  or  practice-drudgery  for  you  to  memorize  most  the 
words  and  the  tune.  You  do  that  unconsciously,  without 
knowing  it.  You  listen  to  it  often  enough,  enjoying  it  every 
time,  until  you  have  made  its  properties  your  own.  Then 
you  can  sing  it  or  play  it  over  and  over  again  until  some¬ 
thing  else  comes  along  that  you  have  to  learn. 

Another  reason  that  you  learn  these  things  so  readily  is 
because  when  you  first  hear  them  they  arrest  your  atten¬ 
tion  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  you  concentrate 
on  them.  Concentration  and  repetition  are,  then,  the  im¬ 
portant  requisites  of  successful  practice.  The  only  thing 
remaining  is  to  practice  something  that  you  like.  And 
as  liking  or  disliking  is  entirely  a  self-acquired  state  of 
consciousness,  it  will  be  easy  for  any  boy  or  any  girl  to 
like  whatever  is  prescribed  as  best  for  practice,  if  that  boy 
or  girl  realizes  and  utilizes  his  own  native  powers  of  self- 
control. 

Acquire  that  and  you  can  practice  and  like  it. 


What  Shall  We  Do  About  It? 

E  hear  a  great  deal  about  “Making  America  Mu¬ 
sical.”  The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Music  is  responsible  for  the  movement  and 
out  of  its  genesis  has  grown  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Music  Week;  the  revival  of  Christmas  carol  singing;  a 
nationwide  interest  in  free  instrumental  instruction  in 
public  schools;  and  an  exerted  effort  to  give  the  rising 
generation  a  true  appreciation  of  good  music,  all  tending 
to  make  these  United  States  the  most  musical  nation  in 
the  world. 

But  aren’t  we  already?  Of  course  we  do  not  have  the 
musical  background  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
whose  musical  libraries  have  been  centuries  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  while  America  is  by  comparison  still  a  child  in  knee 
breeches.  Yet  the  American  people,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
have  and  enjoy  more  good  music  than  do  the  people  of  any 
nation  on  the  earth  and  we  willingly  spend  more  money 
for  it. 

But  there  is  one  chapter  in  the  process  of  making 
America  musical  that  has  been  left  unwritten.  It  is  the 
chapter  that  might  well  be  headed  “Appreciation  of  Home 
Talent.”  Do  you  know  that  we  spend  more  money  than  all 
the  world  combined  in  importing  performers,  while  we  are 
still  apologizing  for  our  own  ?  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  shake 
off  our  inhibitions?  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  awake  to  the 


fact  that  a  musician  bom  in  Alabama  or  Montana  may 
possibly  have  even  greater  talents  than  many  of  those  who 
come  from  foreign  lands? 

Members  of  this  Association,  as  they  grow  into  maturity 
and  take  their  respective  places  as  the  music  leaders  in 
small  and  large  cities  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  can  do  > 
much  to  change  this  attitude.  Such  a  consummation  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  your  enlarged  and  sympathizing  appreciation  of 
musical  accomplishments  would  more  than  justify  the 
school  music  movement. 


The  Orchestra  of  the  Future 

4N  interesting  commentary  on  the  future  orchestra 
/\  astounds  us  with  the  hazardous  prognostication 
-L  ^  that  with  the  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  sound 
production  through  electricity,  the  orchestra  of  the  future 
will  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the  orchestra  of  today  as 
does  the  present  day  orchestra  to  that  of  two  centuries  ago. 
There  have  been  no  radical  changes  since  the  time  of  Handel, 
Bach,  and  Mozart.  The  princii>al  sections — ^the  strings,  the 
woodwinds,  the  brass — are  retained  as  formerly.  Theoret¬ 
ically  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  important  changes  in  the 
instruments  themselves. 

But  the  developments  anticipated  for  the  future  are  not 
to  appear  in  the  instruments  themselves.  In  fact,  it  is  even 
said  that  these  present  day  instruments  may  be  entirely 
displaced  by  sound  producing  electrical  devices  or  by  using 
these  devices  as  supplementary  instruments. 

“It  is  probable  that  the  orchestra  of  the  future,”  this 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  “because  of  the  quality  and  potential 
power,  as  well  as  delicacy,  of  its  electrically  produced  tones, 
will  be  considerably  more  effective,  more  emotion-stirring, 
than  the  orchestra  of  today. 

“The  Victor  Theremin,  introduced  to  the  public  last  sea¬ 
son,  gives  a  hint  of  the  possibilities  of  the  electrically  pro¬ 
duced  sound. 

“We  know  why  the  tone  of  one  kind  of  instrument  is 
different  from  that  of  another  kind — ^why  the  clarinet  and 
violin,  the  flute  and  the  comet,  the  piano  and  the  organ,  do 
not  sound  alike.  We  know  that  it  is  because  of  the  different 
relationships  of  pitch  and  power  of  the  sets  of  vibrations 
which  make  up  the  fundamental  tone  and  its  partials.  As, 
according  to  scientists,  these  various  sets  of  vibrations  can 
be  altered  at  will  in  the  electrically  produced  tones,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  latter  any  quality  of  tone  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  synthetically,  so  to  speak.  Consequently,  not  only 
the  tones  of  existing  instniments  can  be  duplicated  but 
also  tones  of  power  and  beauty  and  distinctive  quality 
quite  different  from  these  can  be  produced  electrically. 
'This  being  the  case,  is  it  beyond  reason  to  suppose  that 
eventually  the  electrical  instruments  will  supplement,  pos- 
■sibly,  in  part  at  least,  displace  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
as  we  now  know  .them? 

“There  would  seem  yet  to  be  considerable  experimenta¬ 
tion  necessary  before  the  electrical  instruments  can  serious¬ 
ly  compete  with  our  present  accepted  musical  instruments; 
not  so  much  because  of  tonal  problems  as  because  of  the 
present  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  producing  their 
tones  even  in  moderately  rapid  succession.” 
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A  THIRD  of  Webster  Groves* 
School  Children  are  Learn' 
ing  to  Play  Musical  Instruments. 
The  High  School  has  a  band,  each 
grade  school  an  orchestra  and 
one  of  them  two  orchestras  and 
a  drum  corps — Hans  J.  Lemcke, 
composer,  who  directs  all  these 
organizations,  says  the  girls  play 
instruments  as  ably  as  die  boys. 

PHmmt  J.  Lemcke  who  hot  cherge 
of  the  orchestrms  end  bemd  m 
the  Webster  Grove  public 
schools,  end  who  composes  mu¬ 
sic  for  pieuo  essd  voice,  es  well 
es  for  orchestres  end  militery 


The  Peter  Pan 

of  Webster  Groves 


**  ET  ’em  young,  and  teack  ’em 
I  Music”  seems  to  be  the  way 
V_^  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  has 
revised  an  old  adage. 

“Remember  way  back  when”  yon 
used  to  be  a  kid  of  seven — one  of  a 
gang  that  organized  a  “band”  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  couple  of  tin  pans,  several 
combs  with  parafBn  paper  over  them 
to  hum  on,  maybe  a  mouth  organ  or 
two,  and  a  couple  of  cardboard  horns 
which  blew  only  one  note.  You  paraded 
down  the  street  very  grandly  in  your 


All  the  Children  Follow 
His  Baton 


■  improvised  costumes  of  a  hat  made 
out  of  a  newspaper  and  decorated  with 
crepe  paper  or  painted  with  crayons, 
and  perhaps  ju  riotous  sash  around  the 
girls’  waists.  It  didn’t  matter  that — 
though  the  band  leader  might  tell  you 
what  piece  to  play  and  lead  with  a 


kite  stick  baton,  your  stde  idea  was  to 
make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  dogs  who 
came  howling  along  after  the  band, 
the  greater  your  “success.” 

Contrast  that  picture  with  the  Web¬ 
ster  Groves  situation  today.  Just  about 


Every  young  musicien  iu  the  pubUc  schools  esphres  to  meke  the  Webster  Groves  High  School  Bessd. 
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not  blared.  They  entered  the  State 
contest  at  Co'.umbia  that  year  and 
came  back  with  third  place.  Mach  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  showing,  they  worked 
in  earnest  the  next  year,  and  annexed 
the  cap  for  Class  A  bands  at  the  State 
Contests. 

In  1928  they  g:ave  a  number  of  con¬ 
certs  and  were  asked  to  play  at  As¬ 
semblies  in  other  towns. 

This  year,  they  won  first  place  in 
the  Greater  St.  Louis  Scholastic  Band 
Contest.  At  the  same  contest,  the 
Junior  High  band  won  first  in  their 
division,  and  the  Webster  grade  school 
band  took  second  in  their  class. 

Mr.  Lemcke’s  ambition  now  is  to 
have  a  full  symphony  orchestra  and 
band  within  the  near  future.  The  com¬ 
munity  has  been  a  strong  booster  for 
the  development  of  the  "divine  art*’  in 
the  schools  even  from  its  inception, 
and  this  support,  in  addition  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  teaching  staff,  and  some  first- 
class  material  to  work  with  is  ample 
reason  for  Mr.  Lemcke  to  "look  at  the 
world  through  rose  colored  glasses." 

In  speaking  of  music  conditions  in 
Webster  Groves,  Mr.  Lemcke  has  thte 
following  laudatory  comments  to  make 
about  the  Board  of  Education. 

“My  efforts  are  advanced  by  the 
splendid  cooperation  received  by  the 
instrumental  music  department  from 
the  Webster  Groves  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  a 
community  where  so  many  agencies 
subscribe  to  the  success  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  is  now  an  important  part 
of  our  educational  institutions. 

“A  student  who  has  finished  our 
course  of  instrumental  instruction 
finds  himself  equipped  to  continue  his 
study  at  college  and  adopt  music  as  his 
life  work.  Many  of  our  young  people 
have  gone  from  our  department  to 
various  colleges  to  major  in  music. 
They  are  definitely  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  careers  in  the  musical 
world.” 


the  time  when  children  reach  the  age 
where  people  quit  calling  them 
“babies”  and  realise  that  they  no  longer 
think  only  in  terms  of  lollipops,  ice 
cream  and  roller  skates,  along  comes 
an  opportunity  to  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument 

Some  of  the  very  young  ones  join 
the  drum  corps,  and  learn  the  art  of 
organized  parading  and  rhythm.  From 
the  time  they  are  seven  years  o!d,  they 
begin  to  take  up  instrumental  music 
in  the  schools,  such  as  violin,  oboe, 
clarinet,  cello — in  fact,  almost  any  in¬ 
strument  found  in  the  symphonic  band 
and  orchestra.  Each  grade  and  high 
school  in  Webster  Groves  has  at  least 
one  musical  organization,  and  it  is 
toward  this  goal  that  the  young  stu¬ 
dents  work. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  why  one  stu¬ 
dent  in  every  three  in  this  town  plays 


set  to  music  some  of  the  poetic  gems 
of  Sara  Teasdale,  one  of  the  best  loved 
contemporary  American  writers.  His 
thorough  mastery  of  composition  and 
arrangement  makra  it  possible  for  him 

rearrange  music  to  fit  the  needs  of 
his  bands  and  orchestras  of  varying 
degrees  of  proficiency. 

The  Webster  Groves  High  School 
Band  is,  of  course,  paramount  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  musicians  in  tiie  grade 
and  junior  classes,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  ever  lacking  material  for  it, 
so  long  as  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  begin  their  training  early, 
and  continually  feed  the  High  School 
band. 

When  first  organized,  in  1925,  this 
band  had  many  of  the  hangovers  from 
the  “old  street  gang”  but  in  1926,  when 
Mr.  Lemcke  took  the  reins,  they 
learned  that  music  was  to  be  played 


a  musical  instrument  is  Hans  J. 
Lemcke,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental 
Music  in  the  public  schools.  His  own 
musical  education  began  at  the  age  of 
six,  under  private  tutors  in  Germany, 
his  birthplace.  His  musical  ability,  is 
perhaps  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
hereditary,  for  his  father  was  leader 
of  one  of  the  German  naval  bands  and 
was  chosen  to  head  a  band  that  accom¬ 
panied  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
brother  of  the  Kaiser  on  a  tour  about 
the  world,  in  1900.  '  Later  he  settled 
in  St.  Louis  and  gained  a  big  reputa¬ 
tion  as  leader  of  the  massed  bands  at 
the  World’s  Fair  and  organizer  and 
conductor  of  a  marine  band  which  for¬ 
merly  played  regularly  at  Forest  Park 
Highlands. 

Hans  J.  Lemcke  started  his  musical 
education  on  the  violin,  then  a  little 
later  on  the  piano,  but  the  band 
seemed  to  be  in  his  heart,  for  he  soon 
took  up  the  trumpet.  He  started  com¬ 
posing  light  marches  for  orchestras 
and  bands  when  he  was  14  years  old. 
Some  of  them  have  been  played  by  the 
leading  bands  of  this  country.  He  has 


The  vioiiM  is  the  most  popstlor 
instrument  with  the  ehiidren  m 
the  lower  erodes  in  the  public 
school. 

■4$ - »■ 

Positions  in  the  orehestrms  ore 
greotly  coveted  by  youngsters 
end  thot  moy  occonsst  for  the 
hoppy  expressions  on  the  foces 
of  members  pictured  below. 


ALiiother  wonder¬ 
ful  article  by  one  of 
our  favorite  writers 


Melville  J. 
Webster 

—  in  which  he  tells 
us,  If  you  want  to 
get  anywhere  you 
have  got  to  start 
from  where  you  are 
and  -- 


Keep  Moving 


r'  my  past  experience  with  pupils 
counts  for  anything,  I  am  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  many  students 
do  not  practise  correctly..  They  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  practise  should 
be  a  sort  of  recreation  fully  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  baseball,  dancing,  or  going 
to  a  good  show.  I  think  I  can  under¬ 
stand  why  they  get  these  ideas.  It 
is  most  probably  because  they  have 
found  out  that  all  genuinely  fine  per¬ 
formers  take  great  pleasure  in  their 
practise  and  playing.  Therefore  they 
choose  material  that  they  think  will 
be  fun  to  play,  and  play  it  in  a  manner 
that  offers  the  least  amount  of  earnest 
effoii  towards  real  musical  profici¬ 
ency^ 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  finished  art¬ 


ist  does  not  choose  material  for  prac¬ 
tise  that  he  thinks  will  furnish  the 
greatest  amount  of  self  entertainment, 
but  rather  teaches  himself  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure 
in  practising  something  that  actually 
builds  up  his  general  ability  as  a  per¬ 
former.  Neither  does  he  scramble 
through  his  studies  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  trying  to  cover  the  greatest 
amount  of  ground  in  the  least  possible 
time.  First  of  all  he  gives  time  just 
as  little  consideration  as  he  can  striv¬ 
ing  to  be  thorough  in  his  work  rather 
than  fast,  and  herein  is  a  paradox. 
By  taking  his  time  and  being  thor¬ 
ough,  he  makes  the  fastest  progress. 
Simply  because  he  is  never  compelled 
to  go  back  and  learn  things  over. 


You  may  ask  does  any  one  ever 
have  to  go  back  and  learn  things  over? 
My  answer  is  that  they  either  do  this, 
or  they  only  attain  a  certain  amount 
of  success  as  a  musician.  Provided, 
of  course,  that  they  were  of  the  class 
that  did  not  practise  thoroughly  when 
studying.  This  kind  of  student  as  I 
said  before  never  has  to  go  back.  Here 
would  be  an  example  of  how  it  could 
be  necessary  for  a  musician  to  go  back 
and  learn  over  again. 

Improve  With  Practice 
Suppose  a  superficial  student  of 
clarinet,  who  practised  for  fun  rather 
than  to  really  learn,  had  gn^at  natural 
talent  and  soon  learned  to  play  well 
enough  to  join  a  small  town  musical 
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orgraniution  and  found  that  he  got 
ak>Dg  as  well  or  even  a  little  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  players  in  that 
particular  organisation.  After  he 
plays  with  them  awhile  he  naturally 
improves  some,  if  only  through  the 
experience  of  playing  with  a  group. 
Then  the  opportunity  to  play  with  a 
better  organization  presents  itself, 
and  he  takes  advantage  of  it,  and  finds 
that  he  continues  to  get  along  just  a 
little  better  than  the  rest  of  the  group. 
This  gives  him  an  idea  that  he  could 
do  big  things  if  he  had  the  chance, 
so  he  goes  to  the  city  to  get  in  with  the 
real  musicians  who  are  on  the  big 
jobs. 

Sooner  or  later  he  gets  the  chance  to 
play  with  a  group  of  genuinely  fine 
musicians,  and  he  finds  that  after  the  \ 
first  few  days  of  tryout  he  is  again 
without  a  job.  Why?  Because  he  can¬ 
not  do  the  things  that  are  required  of 
a  finished  musician  who  is  expected  to 
play  a  first  class  engagement.  His 
execution  is  not  quite  fast  enough, 
nor  clean  enough;  his  tone  is  not  quite 
good  enough,  and  he  cannot  control 
it  sufficiently  well  to  please  the  leader; 
he  cannot  make  a  gradual  and  effec¬ 
tive  crescendo,  diminuendo,  etc.  In 
fact  there  are  many,  many  things  he 
cannot  do,  and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is 
that  he  doesn’t  even  know  what  many 
of  them  are  because  HE  HAS  NEVER 
PRACTISED  CORRECTLY.  Some 
times  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  had  a  good  teacher,  but  the 
sincere  pupil  generally  discovers  the 
incompetent  teacher  before  it  gets  this 
far. 

I  gave  this  example  as  though  every 
student  expected  to  be  a  professional 
musician.  I  know  that  the  majority 
of  students  do  not  begin  their  studies 
with  this  in  mind,  but  the  process  of 
learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument 
is  the  same  for  those  who  are  taking 
it  up  for  a  hobby  as  for  those  who 
are  going  to  make  a  profession  of  it. 

Some  students  think  that  if  they 
take  a  dozen  or  so  lessons  to  get  a 
start,  they  will  be  able  in  a  short  time 
by  looking  over  parts,  practising  on 
“faking”  etc.  that  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  until  they  can  take  their 
place  successfully  in  a  “Jazz  band.” 
Well,  a  good  many  of  them  do,  but 
Ye  Gods  what  Jazz  bands  they  are. 
This  is  another  wrong  impression.  The 
men  who  are  making  a  success  of  the 
modem  dance  band  end  of  music,  are 
men  who  have  studied  their  instru¬ 
ments,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
are  men  who  have  had  previous  eju>er- 
ience  with  the  so-called  “legitimate” 
form  of  musical  organization.  This 
condition  in  the  really  first  class 
dance  bands  is  becoming  more  marked 
as  time  g;oes  on.  I  could  name  dozens 


of  genuinely  fine  artiats  vdM  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  success  of  this  kind  of  work. 
The  reason  they  are  making  such  a 
success  of  it  is  for  the  very  reason 


studies  for  training  the  fingers  and 
controlling  the  blowing  and  the  sokw 
for  the  development  of  an  artistic 
style.  ^ 

Hew  to  Pracdsc 


MELVILLE  J.  WEBSTER 
Diitmeuhhed  Artist  mnd  T tucker 

that  they  are  well  schooled  and  thor¬ 
ough  musicians  to  start  with. 

Dance  Orchestra  Musicians 

It  is  true  that  one  finds  quite  a  few 
players  who  are  at  present  making 
what  might  seem  like  pretty  good 
money,  who  are  not  thoroughly  well 
trained  musicians,  but  I  have  person¬ 
ally  never  met  any  one  connect^ 
with  the  real  first  class  top  notch 
dance  organizations  who  were  not 
men  who  had  studied  correctly  and 
thoroughly.  I  have  in  mind  at  this 
moment  an  old  friend  who  for  several 
years  played  flute  in  one  of  our  big, 
first  class  symphony  orchestras,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  leader.  He  quit 
and  is  now  playing  for  the  biggest,  or 
at  least  the  highest  paid  dance  com¬ 
bination  in  the  broadcasting  end  of 
the  music  game,  and  has  made  glori¬ 
ously  good,  but  it  took  a  flute  player 
of  his  ability  and  experience  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  present  leader. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  a  thorough  student  these 
days  to  even  get  a  good  dance  orches¬ 
tra  rating.  Now  a  few  words  on  how 
to  practise.  As  I  teach  clarinet,  flute 
and  saxophone,  I  naturally  address 
myself  particularly  to  those  interested 
in  these  instruments. 

First  of  all  one  must  understand 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  devote 
one’s  self  to  scale  and  technical  studies 
exclusively.  Good  solos  written  by 
recognized  artists  on  the  instrument 
you  are  learning  to  play,  are  gener¬ 
ally  well  suited  to  study,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  use  this  type  of  composition 
exclusively  either.  They  may  be  used 
more  as  a  relief  from  too  much  techni¬ 
cal  stuff.  Both  are  advisable;  the 


Whatever  the  number  is  you  are 
about  to  practise,  be  it  of  your  own 
choice  or  something  assigned  you  by 
your  teacher,  do  not  make  a  practise 
of  stumbling  through  it  to  the  very 
end  and  then  starting  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  stumbling  through  it  again,  > 
continuing  this  until  the  allotted  time 
for  practise  has  expired  and  at  the 
'next  practise  period  doing  the  same 
thing  over  again.  This  will  bring  but 
slow  progress.  The  better  vray  would 
be  to  go  over  the  number  once,  as  a 
sort  of  first  reading  and  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
composition.  Then  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  playing  at  a  tempo  that  will 
place  much  of  the  material  within 
reach  of  your  ability  to  execute.  When 
you  arrive  at  a  figure  that  you  are 
unable  to  play,  stop,  and  lightly  draw 
a  bracket  with  a  lead  pencil  over  the 
entire  part  that  you  find  difficult. 
Continue  through  the  number  and 
mark  each  difficult  passage.  After 
this  is  done  go  back  to  the  first  pas¬ 
sage  marked  and  no  matter  how 
slowly  you  find  it  necessary  to  play  in 
order  to  get  every  note,  crescendo,  bit 
of  tongueing  or  whatever  it  was  that 
yon  found  troublesome,  go  over  it 
carefully  several  times,  until  you  are 
reasonably  sure  of  it  at  a  slower 
tempo.  The  next  move  is  to  increase 
the  speed  with  which  you  play  the 
figure.  It  will  again  be  found  difficult 
and  yon  will  find  it  necessary  to  go 
over  the  figure  many  times  before  it 
can  be  well  played  at  the  increased 
tempo.  This  regime  is  carried  out 
until  the  figure  can  be  played  up  to 
the  tempo  that  the  easier  parts  of  the 
number  can  be  played.  Do  this  with 
each  difficult  figure  that  you  have 
marked. 

Do  not  attempt  to  stay  at  one  figure 
until  it  is  mastered.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested  above  is  merely  the  routine 
practise.  Go  from  the  first  marked 
difficult  figure,  to  the  next,  after  about 
five  minutes  practise.  Devote  about 
an  equal  amount  to  the  next  one  and 
so  on  until  all  the  bad  places  have 
been  thoroughly  practised.  Take  a 
moment’s  rest  and  try  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  over  again.  The  difficult  spots 
will  still  be  troublesome,  but  perhaps 
not  so  much  so,  but  by  the  time  an 
assignment  has  been  faithfully  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  manner  for  a  week,  there 
is  bound  to  be  noticeable  improvement. 
Always  bear  this  thought  in  mind 
when  you  think  of  your  practise.  The 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


The  Orchestra, 
Haydn  and  the  Symphony 


I  AST  month,  in  these  pages,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  confu- 
-A  sion  of  music  literature  itself 
with  performers  of  music.  “It  is  in 
their  familiarity  with  music  itself 
(regardless  of  star  performers)  that 
the  nations  across  the  water  excel,” 
we  said,  “and,  to  gain  this,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  hearing  music  repeat¬ 
edly  and  habitually.” 

Enseinble  playing,'  or  listening  to 
ensemble  groups  of  any  kind,  offers 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  study  music 
literature  itself.  Here,  more  than  any 
other  place,  performers  give  up  their 
own  individualities  to  become  inter¬ 
preters  of  great  masterpieces  of  mu¬ 
sic  literature. 


Throughout  the  year,  we  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  standard  composi¬ 
tions  that  are  sure  to  come  info  the 
experience  of  all  who  care  to  enter 
the  kingrdom  of  music.  But  always  it 
should  be  remembered  that  such  back¬ 
grounds,  stories,  and  traditions  as  can 
be  set  forth  in  ink  and  in  the  language 
of  words  are  only  the  setting  for  the 
jewels  of  musical  experience. 

It  happens  that  the  greatest  music 
of  recent  years  has  been  written  for 
the  symphony  orchestra.  With  its 
many  kinds  of  instruments,  it  has 
every  coloring  and  shading  of  tones, 
and  its  power  ranges  all  the  way  from 
a  muted  whisper  to  a  deafening  blast. 
It  is  well  to  think  of  the  orchestra 


Next 

Month 


MUs  Rhetts  will  discuss  the 
Cesar  Franck  D  Minor 
Symphony^  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard 
number  for  this  year’s  or¬ 
chestra  study  in  Class  A. 
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soon  there  came  to  be  added  flutes  and 
the  harp,  trombones  and  the  trumpet; 
and  then  came  the  ?reat  day  when 
the  violin  was  invented. 

Bach  and  Handel  (1685-1759)  both 
used  instruments  to  accompany  the 
singers,  and  “presided”  at  the  harpsi¬ 
chord  or  organ  to  give  the  “time”  to 
the  other  players.  The  first  violinist , 
assisted  in  keeping  the  players  to¬ 
gether,  in  those  days,  and  is  some¬ 
times  called  “the  leader”  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

It  was  Haydn,  affectionately  nick¬ 
named  “Papa  Haydn,”  who  arranged 
the  orchestra  into  the  four  choirs  (or 
families)  which  we  know.  (Haydn 
was  bom  about  the  time  of  our  George 
Washington.)  In  those  days  there 
were  no  concert  halls  and  no  box  of¬ 
fices.  Musicians  were  a  part  of  the 
of  whom  has  spent  his  lifetime  in  ments  were  asked  to  take  part  in  the  household  of  some  great  personage, 

mastering  the  single  instrument  which  opera.  The  instruments  they  played  in  Haydn’s  music  delighted  the  Prince 

he  plays.  But,  for  the  time  being,  those  days  would  seem  very  crude  to  Esterhazy,  who  sent  for  him  and  said ; 

they  are  like  the  pipes  of  a  great 
organ,  and  all  of  them  together  be¬ 
come  one  great  instrament  which  is 
played  upon  by  a  conductor. 

The  conductor’s  music  is  called  a 
score,  and,  since  it  contains  all  the 
parts  played  by  all  the  instruments, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  him  to 
read  25  lines  of  music  at  once.  And 
you  and  I  can  hardly  read  one  line! 

Naturally,  it  takes  a  musician  of  the 
highest  order  to  be  the  conductor  of 
an  orchestra,  and  you  should  know 
the  names  of  several  of  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  great  orches¬ 
tra  to  play  enough  concerts  to  pay  its 
own  cost.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us, 
there  are  many  generous  people  who 
love  music  sufficiently  to  give  liberally 
and  there  is  a  Symphony  Society  in 
most  cities  which  have  orchestras. 

Such  a  society  is  composed  of  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  people  who  give 
from  one  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year,  just  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  great  orchestra.  So 
we  may  know,  when  we  hear  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  that  it  is  like  a  great 
temple — dedicated  entirely  to  beauty. 

Perhaps  it  never  has  occurred  to 
you  to  wonder  where  this  great  in¬ 
strument  came  from,  and  how  it  all 
happened.  Music  has  always  been 
used  to  greet  the  hero  returning  from 
battle;  for  banquets,  the  hunt,  and 
religions  ceremonies.  No  doubt  the 
story  of  an  orchestra  might  go  back 
to  the  time  when  our  cave-dwelling 
ancestors  met  with  one  another  and 
played  a  duet  on  home  made  gourds. 

It  seems  that  there  have  always  been 
instruments,  and  that  people  have  al¬ 


ways  had  the  desire  to  play  together. 
However,  the  story  of  a  symphony 
orchestra  is  much  more  definite.  And 
here  it  is: 

Long,  long  ago,  about  the  year 
1600,  some  musicians  in 

■  Florence,  Italy,  decided 
to  give  an  opera.  (An 
opera  is  a  play  which 
is  sung.)  To  add  to  the 
voices  of  the  singers, 
some  men  who  could 
play  on  musical  instru- 


as  one  great  instrument :  the  most 
highly  developed  musical  instrument 
in  the  world. 

A  modern  symphony  orchestra  has 
from  80  to  110  or  more  players,  each 


One  of  Hmydn’t  favorite 
instruments,  presented  to 
him  by  music  friends  of 
London  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  that  city 
in  1775. 


Haydn’s  Tomb.  The  great  composer  died  May  31,  1809.  The  cortege  was  given  a 
guard  of  honor  by  Napoleon.  On  November  6,  1820,  his  friends  had  the  Jbody 
moved  to  its  present  resting  place  in  Kalvarienberg. 


us:  lutes  (shaped  some¬ 
what  like  our  mando¬ 
lin),  viols  (which  be¬ 
came  the  violins  that 
we  know),  and  the 
harpsicord  (the  piano 
of  their  time). 

So,  in  the  year  1600, 
the  little  orchestra 
made  its  bow  to  the 
public,  and  stumbled 
along  in  the  wake  of 
the  opera.  But  the  little 
one  grew  rapidly,  and 
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Above  i$  m  nmple  score  from  Hoydn't  Surprise  Symphony  end  on  the  opposite 
pege  is  m  more  complex  one  from  John  Aiden  Cerpenter’s  "Skyscrapers”  Some¬ 
times  these  scores  are  even  more  complex,  running  as  high  as  43  or  44  lines  to  the 
score,  attd  including  all  sorts  of  novelty  instruments. 

- -up- 


“Go  dress  yoarself  like  a  choirmaster. 
Get  a  new  coat,  a  proper  wig  with 
carls,  and  red-heeled  shoes — and  let 
them  be  h%h,  so  that  your  stature 
may  he  in  accord  with  your  merit — 
and  everything  shall  be  provided  for 
you.”  And  there,  in  the  household  of 


the  prince,  Haydn  lived  in  freedom 
and  comfort  for  30  years,  with  plenty 
of  time,  a  tiny  orchestra  to  write  for, 
and  a  princely  salary  of  |600  a  year. 
There  he  first  used  a  score  and  a 
baton,  and  did  so  many  things  to  de¬ 
velop  the  orchestra  as  we  know  it 


today  that  he  came  to  be  called  “The 
Father  of  the  Symphony.” 

But  the  term  “symphcmy”  (conso¬ 
nance,  or  agreeable  blending)  refers 
not  only  to  the  instrumental  color  of 
an  orchestra,  but  to  the  blending  of 
the  melodies  and  harmonies  it  shall 
give  forth.  And  so  the  architectural 
genius  of  Haydn, — ^his  instinct  for 
unity  of  design  and  for  a  balance  and 
adjustment  of  parts — established  also 
the  “mold”  into  which  the  greatest 
orchestral  writers  were  to  pour  their 
musical  ideas  for  some  time  to  ccune. 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  and  Mosart, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  others — all 
continued  to  use  this  “mold,”  almost 
unchanged.  The  “symphony,”  as  the 
“structure”  was  called,  was  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  instrumental  world  for  a 
century  or  more. 

Symphony  “Innings” 

To  follow  a  symphony  comfortably, 
we  must  recall  that  it  is  a  very  elab¬ 
orate  instrumental  composition  in 
three  or  four  distinctly  separate  move¬ 
ments,  which  are,  more  or  less,  like  the 
chapters  of  a  story  or  the  innings  of  a 
baseball  game.  These  symphony 
“innings”  bear  names  which  describe 
the  musical  content  and  indicate  the 
rate  of  speed  (tempo),  or  the  mood. 
The  first  one  of  these  divisions,  called 
movements,  is  built  according  to  a 
regulation  design,  which  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  next  month.  Just  now,  however, 
we  are  considering  only  the  large 
movements.  On  a  program,  they  are 
likely  to  look  like  this: 

Beethoven  —  Fifth  Symphony,  Op. 
67. 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro 

But,  alas,. most  of  us  cannot  read 
them;  they  are  like  some  secret  pass¬ 
word  that  shuts  us  out,  for  they  were 
named  long  years  ago  across  the  sea. 
Translated  into  plain  English,  the 
movements  of  the  above  symphony 
look  like  this : 

Beethoven — Fifth  Symphony  —  His 
67th  work. 

I.  Moderately  fast,  with  bril¬ 
liancy. 

II.  Moving  moderately  slow,  but 
distinct  and  flowing. 

III.  Animated  rhythm — usually  of 
sportive  character. 

IV.  Rapid,  vivacious  movement. 

Although  modern  writers  depart 
from  the  rigid  laws  of  the  s3rmphony, 
it  is  to  this  great  “temple”  that  the 
music  lovers  of  the  world  still  bring 
their  devotion  and  consecration. 
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Their 

Romantic  Past 


— in  which  the  author  tells 
you  the  fascinating  early  his- 
tory  of  Fretted>  Instruments 


♦ 


History  is  un- 

doubtedly  interest¬ 
ing,  even  fascinat- 
ing.  But  its  most 
important  contribution  to 
any  educational  program 
will  be  found  in  the  light 
■  it  sheds  on  present  char¬ 
acteristics  and  probable 
tendencies  for  the  future. 

And  to  present  a  consist¬ 
ent  picture  of  the  place 
that  could  be  occupied  by 
fretted  instruments  in  the 
program  of  present  musi¬ 
cal  education,  and  their 
probable  place  in  such  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  future  re¬ 
quires  an  understanding 
of  the  part  they  have  played  in  the 
historical  unfolding  of  music  in 
general. 

The  first  stringed  instrument  with 
which  mankind  sought  to  express 
those  somewhat  intangible  emotions, 
for  which  words  seem  inadequate, 
was  probably  the  harp,  or  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  harp  type.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  early  harps  and  the  apparent 
logic  of  their  development  indicates 
this  very  strongly.  But  by  the  time 
men  were  far  enough  along  the  road 
to  civilization  to  leave  for  their  re¬ 
mote  descendants  a  record  of  their 
activities,  many  instruments  were  in 
daily  use.  All  of  them  belonging  to 
the, stringed  instrument  variety  were 
more  nearly  of  the  type  now  known 
as  fretted  instruments  than  of  any 
other.  Many  of  them  had  no  frets,  but 


as  nearly  as  we  can 
judge  from  what  we 
know  of  their  construc¬ 
tion,  their  timbre  was 
similar  to  that  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  fretted  instru¬ 
ments.  Their  tone, 
judged  by  modern 
standards,  must  have 
been  weak  and  lacking 
in  what  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  word 
“resonance”;  but  aside 
from  this  lack  of  power, 
similar  in  character  to 
the  banjo,  mandolin,  or 
guitar.  Such  instru¬ 
ments  were  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Nofre  of  2,000 
B.  C.;  the  Assyrian  Trigonon  of  1,000 
B.  C.;  the  Grecian  Chelyt  or  Isrre  of 
1,000  B.  C.,  and  their  Cithara  or  more 
highly  developed  lyre  of  from  800 
B.  C.  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  most  ancient  of  these,  the 
Egyptian  Nofre,  was  of  surprising 
efficiency  for  its  remote  period  in  his¬ 
tory,  judging  from  quite  well-pre¬ 
served  specimens  recovered  from  an¬ 
cient  tombs.  They  were  long-necked 
instruments  with  tail-pieces,  well- 
made  bridges,  frets  of  camel-gut, 
tuning-pegs,  and  shallow  air-cham¬ 
bers;  apparently  more  efficient  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  than  others  of  the 
same  type  used  centuries  later  by 
civilizations  much  younger  than  that 
of  Egypt.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
tuning  used  for  these  ancient  instru¬ 
ments,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  their 


Egyptimn  Nofre 
(2000  B.  C.> 


construction  details  or  their  tone,  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
inscriptions,  inferred  from  mention  as 
to  their  use,  or  deduced  from  their 
indicated  construction  and  sufficient 
acoustical  experience  to  know  the 
approxipiate  effect  on  the  tone  of  such 
construction. 

From  these  remote  times  to  the  late 
middle  ages  there  was  a  gn^adual  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  efficient  models 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  or  style 
of  instruments  used.  The  details  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  Nofre  were  appar¬ 
ently  lost  to  artisans  of  from  1,000 
B.  C.  to  500  or  more  years  after  Christ. 
Insofar  as  they  applied  to  stringed 
instruments  of  the  lute  family,  necks, 
frets,  and  reso¬ 
nance  chambers 
had  to  be  redis¬ 
covered.  Necks 
would  be  suggest¬ 
ed  as  a  more  con¬ 
venient  means  of 
holding  the  in¬ 
strument  for  the 
purpose  of  play¬ 
ing  upon  it;  an  accidental  stopping  of 
the  strings  with  the  left  hand  fingers 
would  suggest  the  possibility  of  using 
one  string  for  several  notes  instead 
of  having  a  string  for  each  note,  and 
frets  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  although  it  was  a  long  time 
before  anyone  improved  on  the  idea 
of  using  gut  strings  tied  around  the 
neck  and  fingerboard  for  this  purpose. 
Well-defined  air-chambers  appeared, 
with  the  soundboard  forming  their 


Atryrum 

(ISOOB.C.) 


A 
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top  and  completed  by  a  rim  and  a  back 
to  better  amplify  and  resonate  the 
string  vibration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  these 
developments  in  detail,  besides  it 
would  require  a  large  volume  to  begin 
to  do  that  alone.  But 

§by  about  the  Four¬ 
teenth  century  A.  D. 
there  were  certain 
types  of  stringed  in¬ 
struments  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming 
musically  efficient 
and  keeping  pace  in 
their  acoustic  devel¬ 
opment  with  the  ex¬ 
panding  demands  of 
artists  and  writers 
contemporary  with 
them.  The  majority  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  wer£  of  the  lute  or  fretted 
type,  especially  among  those  nations 
most  advanced  in  civilization,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  modern  understanding  of 
the  term.  And  in  less 
advanced  countries  south 
and  east  of  the  Blediter- 
ranean  a  combination  of 
the  drum  and  picked 
string  idea  had  long  since 
evolved  a  primitive  form 
of  banjo  type  instrument. 

The  definition  of  these 
instruments  had  become 
more  complete  by  the 
Sixteenth  century,  and 
because  of  the  greater 
profusion  of  informative  literature 
preserved  to  modern  times  we  know 
more  about  them.  The  influence  of 
Moorish  culture  by  way  of  Spain,  that 
of  Arabia  through  the  Crusades,  the 
general  increase  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  different  countries,  and  the 
experimentation  of  unknown  medieval 
artisans  had  by  that  time  sugg^ested 
many  things  pertinent  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  musical  instruments. 

Lutes  of  many  types  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  use.  They 

Mediserml  lute-type  twenty  -  four. 

known  ms  e  Cittern.  Some  bass 

lutes  had  only 
one  string,  many  of  the  medium  sized 
ones  had  an  extra  short  single  string 
known  as  the  ehoMterelle  tuned  to  the 
dominant  or  tonic  of  the  most  used 
key  and  similar  to  the  fifth  or  “thumb¬ 
string”  of  the  modern  five-string 
banjo.  All  sorts  of  tuning^s  were  used, 
all  possible  types  of  voicing^  or  aver- 


centuries  and  were  represented  by  as 
many  different  types  as  could  be 
found  in  the  lute  family.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  bowed  instruments  in 
Oriental  countries  are  at  least  2,000 
years  old.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a 
transition  from  pick- 
^  ing  a  string  to  bow- 

ing  it.  Given  an 
instrument  played 
H  .  with  some  sort  of  a 

H  plectrum,  the  mak- 

ing  of  this  instru- 
ment  larg^e  enough 
/  ^  sound  the  lower 

I  IfL  of  the  scale,  a 

I  iMnk  ilml  longer  plectrum  to 

I  I  11  Hiila  roach  the  stringrs,  an 

I  accidental  rubbing 

of  the  longer  plec¬ 
trum  across  the 
stringrs  instead  of  a 
plucking  of  them 
with  the  plectrum 
point,  and  the  advantage  of  a  sus¬ 
tained  tone  over  a  pizzicato  one  is  at 
once  evidenced.  But  it  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  to  so  construct  the 
instrument  as  to  grive  bowed  tone 
enough  body  and  color  for  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  take  advantage  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  inherent  in  the  idea  of  bowed- 
string  tone.  The  acoustical  problem 
involved  is  more  intricate,  much  more 
so.  And  it  was  not  solved  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  inception  of  the  Cre¬ 
mona  School  of  artisans. 

But  from  the  very  first  appearance 
of  stringced  instruments  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  musical  activities,  and  for 
more  than  5,000  years  thereafter,  lute- 
type  or  fretted  instruments  were  the 
most  efficient  producers  of 

1  music  of  any  stringred  in¬ 
struments  available.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  defi¬ 
nite  and  logical,  although 
it  is  not  convenient  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  detail  just 
here.  Picked  string-tone  is 
the  simplest  to  produce  of 
any  and  could  be  expected 
k  to  be  the  first  discovered; 
|\  likewise  the  acoustical  de- 
I  \  tails  of  an  instrument 


Greek  Chelyt 
or  Lyre 
(1000  B.  C.) 


Lute  of 
Sheketpeere’s 
Time. 


Greek 
Cithorm 
or  Lyre 
(200  B.  C.) 


age  pitch  for  each  instrument  were 
tried,  and  there  was  a  great  variety 
in  the  acoustical  details.  Sympathetic 
strings,  various  patterns  for  bridges, 
wire  and  gut  strings,  flat,  arched,  bent, 
and  carved  stops  or  soundboards  were 
used  on  various  lutes.  Both  flat  and 
pear-shaped  bodies  were  also  tried,  but 
most  of  the  true  lutes  finally  evolved 
a  pear-shaped  body  similar  to  that  of 
the  recent  “gfourd”  mandolin,  while 
the  flat-bodied  ones  evolved  into  gui¬ 
tar-like  instruments  and  finally  be¬ 
came  true  guitars. 

At  this  time  bowed  instruments  had 
of  course  been  in  use  for  a  great  many 


VHP  7  Theorbo,  e  Urge  lute  of 
from  1500  to  1600  A.  D. 

structure  that  is  to  produce  that  sort 
of  tone  are  the  most  obvious  of  any. 
Almost  any  sort  of  soundboard  and 
string  combination  will  grive  a  reason¬ 
ably  powerful  tone  when  the  string  is 
picked,  and  the  addition  of  a  complete 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


This  Girls  Drum  Corps  from  Sedou,  Kosssus,  cutches  mssd  holds  the  eye  smd  emr  of  sdl  who  see  them. 


Let^s  Qo  Modern 
and  Have  a 

[ 

By 

R  W,  Miller 


Do  you  know  that  the  “Drum 
Corps”  idea  is  spreading 
through  the  schools? 

Well  it  is. 

In  fact,  the  “Drum  Corps”  is  today 
the  new  bom  pet  of  the  up-to-date 
'school;  a  feature  of  all  public  appear¬ 
ances;  the  “mascot”  of  the  parade;  a 
specialty  on  the  football  program  and 
a  symbol  of  spirited  good  cheer 
wherever  and  whenever  the  student 
body  assembles. 

And  so  it  should  be.  For  the  Dram 
Corps  is  just  that  kind  of  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Besides,  it  meets  the  needs  left 
bare  by  the  development  of  the  school 
band  and  orchestra.  It  is  a  blessing 
to  that  great  group  of  boys — and  girls 
— who,  for  various  reasons  miss  the 
opportunity  to  play  in  the  band  or  or¬ 
chestra;  it  develops  rhythm  minded¬ 
ness  in  .the  lower  grades,  preparing 
those  youths  for  instrumental  study 
later  on;  and  it  often  provides  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  senior  students^-erstwhile 
supervisors — to  test  their  powers  in 
organising,  coaching,  directing. 


Drum 

Corps 


It  is  with  the  problems  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  drum  corps  that  this  article 
will  deal.  The  plan  is  the  thing. 
Here  are  the  boiled-down  plans  of 
several  school  organizations  that  have 
organized  successful  corps. 

Our  girls’  drum  corps  is  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  organization.  It  is  in  demand 
for  many  community  celebrations.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  corps  was  the 
means  of  making  our  basketball  sea¬ 
son  last  year  a  paying  one.  The  drum 
corps  gave  a  fine  drill  between  halves 
at  each  game  and  our  records  show 
that  our  receipts  increased  some  35 
per  cent  after  this  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public.  Many  people 
came  to  see  the  drills  who  cared  very 
little  for  the  game. 

The  finance  proposition  has  been 
handled  in  various  ways.  We  first 
bought  twenty  drums  and  we  had  two 
bass  drums  in  the  school.  Each  girl 
who  wanted  to  buy  her  own  drum  was 

16 


given  a  chance  and  as  a  result  four¬ 
teen  drums  were  purchased  by  stu¬ 
dents.  This  lefl  six  drums  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  school.  For  the  service  of 
the  girls  at  the  basketball  games  they 
were  given  free  admission  and  the 
concession  right  at  the  games.  A  sign 
stated  that  the  money  from  the  con¬ 
cessions  went  to  the  girls  drum  corps. 

This  method  easily  purchased  the 
six  drums.  Then  they  made  money 
enough  in  this  way  to  buy  their  caps 
which  belong  to  the  school.  ,  When  a 
girl  graduates  from  school  she  brings 
her  drum  to  the  office  if  she  desires  to 
sell  it  and  we  buy  it  at  a  discount, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  she 
has  used  it  and  the  condition  it  is  in. 
Last  year  four  girls  sold  their  drums 
back  to  the  school  which  we  will  pay 
for  this  year.  In  two  more  years  we 
will  own  all  of  the  drums.  It  has 
been  the  easiest  financed  proposition 
of  that  amount  of  money  I  have  ever 
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put  over.  Parents  who  bought  the 
drums  after  seeing  the  girls  on  pa¬ 
rade  were  well  pleased  with  their  in¬ 
vestment. 

Our  school  colors  are  blue  and 
white  and  the  girls  have  costumes  of 
white  trousers  with  blue  sash.  Mr. 
Chas.  Goodhall  the  director  meets  the 
corps  twice  each  week  for  about  forty- 
five  minutes  and  they  have  made 
excellent  progress.  He  uses  the  chart 
system  of  teaching  them  and  they 
seem  to  grasp  the  work  quickly. 

We  find  that  since  the  state  here  has 
abolished  competitive  athletics  that 
while  the  boys  are  busy  vrith  athletics 
this  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
girls’  athletics.  This  may  be  the 
answer  for  Kansas  making  the  growth 
in  this  work  you  mentioned  in  your 
previous  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Sigrned)  R.  L.  Jewell,  Supt. 

Sedan,  Kansas. 

Sedan  high  school  with  only  166 
students  enrolled  in  the  four  years 
of  high  school  is  one  small  school  that 
has  developed  a  girls’  drum  corps  that 
has  received  favorable  mention  wher¬ 
ever  they  have  appeared.  The  corps 
directed  by  Chas.  Goodhall  has  sixteen 
snare  drums,  two  bass  drums,  two 
cymbal  players  and  the  drum  major. 
The  organization  has  made  many  pub¬ 
lic  appearances  the  past  year  and  are 
in  demand  for  many  community  gath¬ 
erings.  They  are  always  on  hand  to 
stir  up  pep  and  enthusiasm  for  school 
contests  and  parades. 

The  financing  of  this  organization 
according  to  Supt.  R.  L.  Jewell  of  the 
Sedan  schools  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
any  organization  in  the  school.  There 
is  a  waiting  list  of  girls  desiring  ad¬ 
mittance  to  this  organization  and  the 
school  has  organized  a  drill  team  from 
which  future  members  of  the  drum 
corps  are  drawn.  The  whole  plan  is 
proving  a  fine  activity  in  a  school 
which  does  not  have  equipment  for 
putting  on  an  adequate  girls’  athletic 
program.  The  corps  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  organization  in  the 
school.  One  girl  drove  to  town  ten 
miles  in  the  late  summer  to  see  the 
directors  to  try  to  get  her  name  on 
the  waiting  list  in  order  to  become  a 
member  in  case  some  girl  would  decide 
not  to  return  to  school. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  real  worth  of  this  organization 
according  to  Supt.  Jewell.  He  states 
that  the  parade  just  before  the  foot¬ 
ball  games  has  meant  an  increase  in 
gate  receipts.  The  drill  between  halves 
at  the  basket  ball  games  has  brought 
people  to  the  gym  who  never  at¬ 
tended  games  before  and  has  increased 
receipts  in  that  sport.  The  people  of 


the  community  always  know  when  the 
school  has  an  activity  for  the  drum 
corps  appear  on  the  main  street  to 
advertise.  It  is  more  valuable  than 
any  other  advertising.  Another  fine 
infiuence  of  the  drum  corps  is  that  it 
has  broken  up  cliques  and  clans  and 
has  made  Sedan  a  real  Public  High 
School. 

Here’s  the  report  of  Prof.  O.  H. 
Gerlat  who  organized  the  Drum  Corps 
of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
You  see  drum  corps  are  popular  not 
only  in  the  grammar  gn^ades,  and  high 
schools,  but  the  interest  extends  to 
Colleges  and  Universities. 


k 


Mmrqmette  Unhtrsity,  MUwmuket,  WU., 
Drum  Corps 


“Shortly  after -becoming  a  member 
of  the  Engineering  Faculty  at  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  I  put  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  organizing  a  Drum  Corps  to 
Dean  F.  A.  Kartak.  He  tras  very 
much  impressed  by  the  idea,  and  told 
me  to  go  ahead  and  he  would  give  me 
all  the  support  he  possibly  could.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation  from  yon,  ours  was  to  be  the 
first  University  Drum  Corps  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  another  in¬ 
centive  for  us. 

“We  received  our  equipment  about 
December  1,  1929  (20  Snare  Drums, 
20  Bugles,  2  Bass  Drums,  4  Bass  Bu¬ 
gles).  Onr^two  flags  were  donated  to 
the  Engineering  School  by  Sigma  Nu 
Sigma,  Honorary  Engineering  frater¬ 
nity. 

“We  pot  on  our  first  performance 
March  15th  to  celebrate  St  Patrick’s 
Day  because  St  Patrick  is  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Engineers  and  our  Drum 
Corps  is  composed  of  Ihigineering 
students  only.  A  large  number  of 
people  who  saw  the  exhibition  drill 
and  parade  could  not  believe  it  possible 
to  organize  and  drill  men  who  had  no 
previous  experience  in  so  short  a  time. 


“Under  separate  cover  I  am  send¬ 
ing  yon  two  pictures  of  our  Drum 
Corps  and  only  regret  that  they  are 
not  in  color,  for  we  are  using  the  blue 
and  gold  color  scheme  throughout 
“Our  personnel  consists  of  4  colors 
and  color  Guards;  1  Commander;  1 
Drum  Major;  20  Snare  Drums;  2 
Bass  Drums;  20  Bugles;  and  4  Bass 
Bugles,  making  a  total  of  52. 

“A  financing  plan  was  worked  out 
by  the  Moderator  whereby  each  mem¬ 
ber  signs  a  contract  and  all  pay  the  • 
same  amount  If  at  the  end  of  the 
member’s  time  in  school  he  wishes  to 
keep  the  instrument  he  is  given  credit 
for  the  amount  he  has  paid  in  and 
must  pay  the  difference  which  it  costs 
to  replace  it  If  he  does  not  wish  to 
keep  the  instrument  he  receives  a 
credit  slip  and  as  soon  as  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  pays  the  required  amount  the 
credit  slip  is  redeemed. 

“Rehearsals  are  held  once  a  week 
on  Friday  night  from  7:30  to  9:00.” 

At  Springfield,  Mo.,  they  follow  an 
unique  plan  in  selecting  applicants 
for  their  famous  High  School  Girls’ 
Drum  Corps.  Here’s  how  they  do  it: 

The  drum  corps  was  organized  from 
members  of  my  High  School  Chorus 
where  the  most  of  the  students  are 
somewhat  mnaical  or  at  least  they 
love  musie?^^ 

All  applicants  are  first  lined-up, 
marched  around  the  auditorium  to 
music  on  piano.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  keep  time  to  the  music  are  elimi¬ 
nated  at  once.  The  remainder  are 
again  marched  around  and  are  judged 
on  their  poise  and  carriage.  Those 
selected  from  the  group  are  then  tried 
out  on  drum  and  awkward  ones  culled 
from  the  group.  While  this  is  all 
going  on  the  good  looks  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  have  also  been  considered.  Eadi 
applicant  is  then  measured  in  waist 
and  height  so  as  to  have  them  as  near 
the  same  size  as  possible.  Last  of  all 
the  giris  who  possess  a  good  voice 
along  with  other  requirem«ats  are  the 
girls  who  are  admitted  in  the  drum 
corps.  Ton  will  probably  wonder  why 
I  go  to  all  of  this  trouble.  One  reason 
is  that  I  have  so  many  to  select  from 
that  the  process  of  elimination  is  the 
only  possible  way  to  do  it.  I  only  re¬ 
quire  nine  grirls  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  through  the  seniors  grvadnat- 
ing  and  before  the  closing  hour  for 
applicants  I  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  names  on  tlw  list.  This 
shows  at  once  the  popularity  of  the 
organization. 

Now  that  we  have  them  all  selected 
they  are  drilled  in  certain  drum  beats 
collectively  and  individually.  I  do  not 
use  the  music  to  b^n  with,  but  mere- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Makes  a  Man  Healthy 

as  well  as  Wealthy  and  Wise 

By  Frank  Willard  Kimball 

WHILE  the  much-abused  and 
misunderstood  saxophone  has 
been  presented  to  public  gaze. 
and  audition  for  more  than  a  decade, 
little  thought  perhaps  has  been  given 
to  the  instrument  as  a  purveyor  of 
health.  But  we  have  it  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Doctor  James  F.  Rogers, 
hygienist  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  who  after  summing  up 
an  extensive  series  of  investigations, 
considers  the  soprano  saxophone  to 
come  next  to  the  flute  in  desirability 
for  those  without  much  lung  power. 
This  statement  is  supplemented  by  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Elson,  instructor  in  musical 
theory  at  the  New  England  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music,  Boston, -who  voices 
the  praise  of  the  saxophone  as  a 
health-giving  instrument,  and  adds 
that  he  has  knovm  of  an  eminent 
physician  prescribing  the  use  of  the 
saxophone  to  a  patient  suffering  with 
dullness  of  hearing,  as  a  tonic  for  the 
aural  nerves. 

Wind  instrument  players  are  today 
recognized  by  life  insurance  companies 
as  possessing  the  greatest  longevity 
and  no  wind  instrument  can  compare 
with  the  saxophone  in  producing  deep 
breathing  such  as  was  advised  by 
Taoist  teachers  thousands  of  years 
ago  as  the  way  to  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health.  However,  the  Western 
world  has  but  lately  arrived  at  the 
same  doctrine.  There  need  be  noth¬ 
ing  mystical  about  it.  Our  life  process 
is  sustained  by  oxygen,  gained  frdm 
the  air  we  breathe.  Plenty  of  oxygen 
means  red  blood. 

In  blowing  the  saxophone,  the  play¬ 
er  is  obliged  to  draught  air  from  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  lungs  which 
are  exercised  like  a  pair  of  bellows, 
with  every,  lung  cell  brought  into 
action.  This  virtually  creates  a  deep¬ 
breathing  exercise,  and  instead  of 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  diaphragm 
being  brought  into  action  as  with  ordi- 
(Conttnued  on  page  42) 
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By  Theodora  Troendle 


IN  THE  last  issue  of  The  School 
Musician  we  discussed  that  amus¬ 
ing  little  gem  “Dr.  Gradies.”  Of 
equal  musical  value  and  ingeniousness 
are  “The  Little  Shepherd”  and  “Golli- 
wogg’s  Cake  Walk.”  The  former  is  like 
an  exquisite  little  miniature  painted 
on  a  lady’s  silken  fan  or  a  delicate 
cloisonne  cover  to  an  old  French  snuff 
box — ^the  little  Shepherd  so  minutely 
etched  and  in  the  daintiest  and  most 
opalescent  hues — the  piece  opens  with 
a  little  flute  call  very  wistful  and  ten¬ 
der.  Then  our  little  Pan  becomes  a 
little  more  emboldened  and  loquacious 
— in  measures  14  and  15  so  pleading 
and  insistent  does  his  plaintive  little 
melody  become  that  we  know  that  the 
heart  of  the  little  Shepherdess  has 
been  won  over — ^measure  24  quite  bub¬ 
bles  with  jubilance.  Then  the  same 
little  refrain  with  which  the  piece 
opens — ^very  softly — very  reminiscent¬ 
ly  and  the  little  romance  ends  with  the 
ever  satisfactory  “happy  ending.” 

This  little  piece  is  quite  unique  in 
piano  literature  and  only  a  subtle 


French  mind  could  ever  have  penned 
such  exquisite  delicacy.  It  is  so  fragile 
that  a  breath  could  destroy  it  and  to 
play  it  as  it  should  be  played  takes 
artistry  and  the  highest  order.  It  is 
difficult  beyond  conception  to  make 
this  little  piece  sound — like  a  bright 
bubble — floating — illusive — iridescent 
— one  false  or  jarring  note  and  the  bub¬ 
ble  has  burst — the  effect  is  irrevocably 
gone.  This  means  that  the  performer 
must  have  in  his  possession  a.  beauti¬ 
fully  controlled  pianissimo  and  a  finely 
adjusted  rhythmic  sense.  What  new 
possibilities  for  the  piano  Debussy  has 
opened  to  us. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  “Golliwogg’s 
Cake  Walk.”  This  piece  is  played  so 
frequently  without  any  thought  to  the 
imaginative  content  that  it  becomes 
quite  dull  and  meaningless.  A  golliwog 
is  somewhat  the  American  equivalent 
of  a  “jumping  jack” — a  loose  jointed 
wooden  doll  suspended  on  a  cord — 
when  cleverly  manipulated  it  can  per¬ 
form  all  manner  of  amusing  antics. 
But  this  little  piece  depicts  much 


more.  The  child — the  golliwog  and  the 
inevitable  nurse  maid  —  are  sallying 
forth  through  the  streets  and  parks  of 
Paris  and  they  meet  with  adventures 
— the  organ  grinder,  the  comer  gen¬ 
darme  (policenian),  awe  inspiring 
dogs,  color,  motion,  gayety,  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  through 
the  avid  eyes  of  a  child.  The  first  page 
depicts  the  capers  of  the  golliwog — 
then  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page 
we  run  into  an  irresistible  little  dance 
tune.  In  our  mind’s  eye  we  can  see  the 
park,  the  nurse  maids,  with  their 
jaunty  caps;  soldiers  in  their  bright 
uniforms;  little  dogs  tugging  at  their 
leashes;  and  the  organ  grinder  grind¬ 
ing  out  his  most  delectable  little  tunes. 
All  these  little  episodes  must  be  por¬ 
trayed  with  varied  rhythm  and  nuance. 

The  “Golliwog”  theme  must  be  crisp 
and  rhythmic,  the  staccato  clear  and 
the  ever  important  phrasing  subtle 
and  meaningful.  There  is  so  much 
more  to  Debussy  than  mere  notes.  His 
pieces  are  like  a  series  of  etchings — 
sly  —  droll  —  often  grotesque  —  some¬ 
times  bizarre  but  always  colorful. 
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Did  You  Know  You  were 

“Movied” 

at  Flint? 


•WfM» 


’*Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gi’e  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us.** 


WELL,  here’s  your  chance  if  you 
were  one  of  the  “bandsters”  at 
the  National  Contests  at  Flint. 

The  theme  song  of  the  sinister  look¬ 
ing  Argus-eyed  moving  picture  ma¬ 
chine  which  stealthily  cranked  off  foot 
after  foot  of  films  all  unbeknown  to 
musicians  and  onlookers,  might  have 
been  “Wherever  you  go,  whatever  you 


tyhrm  bigger  mmd  better  eeptknu 
ere  written, ^Seth  Lerren  wUi 
write  them. 


do,  I  don’t  want  you  to  know,  I’m  fol¬ 
lowing  you.” 

It  was  the  musician’s  shadow 
throughout  the  events  at  Flint,  and  it 
is  now  possible  for  you  to  see  yourself 
as  the  judges  and  the  thousands  of 
spectators  saw  .you. 

You’ll  live  over  again  those  “daze” 
of  skyrhigh  excitement.  You’ll  almost 
hear  the  martial  music  and  the  tramp 
of  feet,  as  “you  go  marching  by” — so 
vividly  do  these  pictures  recall  those 
scenes. 


Watch  that  snappy  girl  drum  major 
strut  her  stuff  and  just  try  to  catch 
the  trick  of  that  baton-twirling 
sleight-of-hand. 

Somebody  had  his  hat  cocked  too 
far.  Somebody  else  was  out  of  line.- 
There’s  Senn  High  on  its  way  to  the 
Chevrolet  factory.  What  a  good  close- 
up  of  the  Shorewood  High  School  of 
Milwaukee. 

If  your  band  didn’t  enter  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contests,  these  pictures  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  kind  of 
competition  you’ll  get  when  you  do 
enter. 

You’ll  get  quite  a  laugh  out  of 
watching  the  expressions  and  antics  of 
members  of  the  crowd  trying  to  reach 
a  point  of  vantage  for  seeing  the  Big 
Parade. 

Note  the  pbsture,  uniforms,  march¬ 
ing  arrangement  and  indications  of 
rigorous  training  shown  in  each  of  the 
fifteen  bands,  but  especially  that  of 
Lansing  Vocational  High  School. 

Then,  of  course,  there’s  the  dazzling 
spectacle  of  the  massed  bands,  and 
you’ll  really  never  have  even  a  remote 
idea  of  just  how  immense  a  National 
Band  Contest  is  until  you  have  either 
attended  one  or  seen  it  in  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures.  It’s  an  eye-opener,  without  any 
doubt. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  great  little  pic¬ 
ture  to  show  before  your  school,  or  at 
your  local  theatre  to  get  the  public  in 
your  home  town  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  school  bands.  The  film 
can  be  run  off  in  about  15  minutes. 

Two  ingenious  Sennites  take  the 
credit  for  the  production  of  this  film. 
William  Larsen,  alto  clarinet  player, 
was  the  official  “clicker”  from  his  post 
in  a  rented  car,  and  his  brother  Seth 
Larsen,  flute  and  piccolo  player,  acted 
as  chief  editor,  censor,  caption  writer 
and  what-have-you. 


Williem  Lertem,  Cemeremem  end 
director,  who  eI$o  hmt  e  reputa¬ 
tion  at  an  alto  clarinet  player  at 
school. 

They  knew  what  school  musicians 
would  be  interested  in  seeing,  and  they 
spared  no  time,  effort  or  expense  in 
getting  it.  Both  of  them  are  post-grad¬ 
uates  at  Senn  this  year.  Their  brother, 
James  Larsen  was  formerly  National 
Champion  on  alto  clarinet  and  is  now 
attending  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Photography  has  been  their  avoca¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
have  an  office  called  the  Larsen  Film 
Studio  at  7206  Ridge  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
where  readers  are  invited  to  inquire 
further  concerning  the  rental  of  this 
picture. 


Prehistoric  Rimes 

Now,  music  was  not 
(So  to  speak)  very  hot 
In  days  before  civilization; 

And  a  youth  who  sang 
By  the  bow  string’s  twang 
Excited  immense  approbation. 

But  a  popular  song 
Didn’t  last  very  long. 

Consider  the  problem  presented ; 

For  how  could  folks  sing 
The  bally  old  thing 

When  the  bathtub  had  not  been 
invented  ? 

— Chicago  Daily  Newt. 

I 

The  Side  Show 

Bearded  Lady:  “What  do  you  do 
with  your  used  razor  blades?” 

Circus  Cook:  “I  give  them  to  the 
sword  swallower  for  dessert.” 
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Correct  natural  breathing  is 
of  paramount  importance  to 
the  singer.  An  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
breathing  is  the  first  step  in  getting 
at  the  root  of  the  problem  how  to 
breathe. 

The  perfect  example  of  breathing  as 
a  pure  instinct,  unadulterated  by  any 
experiences  whatsoever  is  that  of  the 
new-born  child.  It  breathes  through 
the  nose,  with  lips  slightly  apart  and 
no  perceptible  chest  movement.  Upon 
this  principle  all  natural  breathing 
must  be  founded  and  systematized. 

Air  while  inhaled  through  the  nose 
is  purified  and  charged  with  moisture 
which  keeps  the  glottis  of  vocal  cords 
clear  and  healthy.  When  we  inhale 
through  the  nose  without  closing  the 
lips,  the  abdominal  muscles  lower 
automatically,  thus  permitting  the 
diaphragm  to  create  a  vacuum  which 
draws  the  breath  into  the  lungs. 

In  breathing  with  the  lips  tightly 
closed,  we  often  notice  a  heaving  move¬ 
ment  of  the  chest.  We  do  find  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule,  however,  for  as  we 
progress  into  actual  singing  of  test 
there  are  many  phrases  where  so  little 
time  is  given  us  for  breathing  that  it 
is  best  to  take  a  short  breath  through 
both  nose  and  mouth.  If  the  habit  of 
nose  breathing  with  slightly  open  lips 
has  been  formed,  it  is  easy  to  learn  to 
breathe  partly  through  the  nose  and 
partly  through  the  mouth,  when  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  per¬ 
missible;  but  the  constructive,  funda¬ 
mental  breath  must  be  taken  through 
the  nose. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
students  who  are  slave-bound  by  man- 
invented  breathing  methods  is  their  in¬ 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  breath- 
forms,  which  should  be  as  natural  as 
any  physical  attitude  expressing  an 
emotion.  Your  happy  greeting  to  a 
long  lost  friend  is  expressed  in  a  physi¬ 
cal  attitude  very  different  from  that 
used  in  fear.  Fear,  pain,  courage,  con¬ 
viction  are  all  different.  If  one  is 
conscious  of  making  an  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  the  breath  while  singing  emotional 
parts,  the  effect  will  be  unreal  and 
forced. 


Says 


FranU 

Proschowski 

I 

Breathing,  the  all  essential  part  of 
physical  life,  adjusts  itself  to  perform 
whatever  the  mind  commands,  in¬ 
stinctively,  automatically  and  with 
mechanical  precision.  Since  this  is 
true,  tone  is  breath,  breath  is  tone. 
Human  voice  is  the  mind  expressed; 
and  while  the  mind  thinks  and  com¬ 
mands,  inhaling  goes  on  perfectly. 
Breathing  for  singing  is  the  same  as 
breathing  for  speaking,  just  as  the  in¬ 
strument  for  both  is  the  same.  And 
the  greatest  danger  is  at  hand  the 
moment  we  train  aside  from  the  voice, 
particularly  if  it  assumes  any  attitude 
related  to  gymnastics.  I  very  much 
discourage  breathing  exercises  among 
pupils  who  have  been  trained  to  re¬ 
gard  breathing  as  an  athletic  training. 
My  experience  is  that  all  singing  based 
upon  prefixed  physical  breath  training 
can  never  be  normal  and  natural,  but 
I  do  not  oppose  breath  developing 
under  the  head'  of  physical  culture, 
and  I  use  rhythmic  breathing  exercises 
for  my  students. 

The  vocal  organs  cannot  perform 


freely  if  the  breath  capacity  of  inten-  , 
sity  is  being  applied  to  singing.  The' 
vocal  organs  are  so  perfectly  adjusted 
by  nature  that  the  least  amount  of  un¬ 
necessary  physical  pressure  reflects 
detrimentally  in  the  tone  quality.  It 
also  robs  the  voice  of  the  ability  to 
sing  high  tones  with  the  same  freedom 
and  ease  we  find  in  the  singing 
throughout  the  middle  voice. 

Breath  control  as  it  is  being  taught 
in  various  methods  such  as  control  by 
uttering  hissing  sounds,  et  cetera,  can 
never  teach  actual  control  of  breath 
because  the  principle  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion  is  dependent  on  glottis  or  vocal 
cord  action.  This  action  is  the  only 
control  or  distributor  of  breath  and 
can  only  be  judged  by  hearing  the 
tone  results.  Heading  any  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  mechanically  trained 
will  result  in  mechanical  or  artificial 
tone.  Never  forget  that  the  moment 
singing  is  not  controlled  through  hear¬ 
ing  with  the  subordination  of  all  mus¬ 
cular  action,  it  is  not  perfect.  Prefixed 
breath  training  makes  the  singer  slave 
to  his  breathing  instead  of  making  his 
breathing  an  obedient  slave  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  mind. 

The  instinctive  judgment  of  the 
mind  regarding  breathing  for  singing 
is  as  keen  and  exact  as  its  instinctive 
judgment  of  the  direction  of  our  steps. 
The  beginning  of  a  vocal  exercise  is 
formed  in  our  mind,  and  we  instinc¬ 
tively  inhale.  If  we  inhale  through  the 
nose,  the  correct  physical  coordination 
automatically  takes  place  and  the 
throat  adjusts  itself.  The  glottis  closes 
and  there  is  a  short  moment  of  hesita¬ 
tion  for  sigrnal  to  the  mind  that  all  is 
in  readiness.  If  at  this  moment  we  re¬ 
lease  the  articulation,- the  tone,  word 
or  exercise  has  been  started.  The 
repetition  of  this  natural  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  voice  is  the  first  step  in 
training  or  gaining  control  of  “na¬ 
ture’s  way  to  sing”  which,  of  course, 
includes  breathing.  As  the  duration 
of  the  exercise  is  increased  the  physi¬ 
cal  organs  are  being  developed  un¬ 
consciously,  but  perfectly,  without 
physical  effort,  and  we  find  a  most 
comfortable,  deep,  generous,  breath 
always  in  rhythmic  readiness  and 
always  self-supporting. 
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1,000  points  by  the  end  of  the  year 
before  he  is  awarded  a  band  “K”. 

Lew  Wallace  High 

School,  Gary,  Ind. 

WAYNE  T.  SHERRARD,  Director 

From  Indiana  comes  the  news  that 
Wayne  T.  Sherrard,  director  of  the 
Lew  Wallace  band  and  orchestra  since 
September,  1927,  has  resisrned  his 
position  there  to  take  a  position  as 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  five  gnrade 
schools  in  Clayton,  Missouri,  and  to 
direct  the  instrumental  organizations 
in  the  high  school  there.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
rard  organized  the  first  orchestra 
classes  in  Gary’s  two  new  schools,  the 
Lew  Wallace  and  the  Horace  Mann. 
Later,  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  classes  his  entire  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  Lew  Wallace  School.  These 
classes  grew  from  nothing  to  350 
members  during  their  three  years  of 
organization.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  these  classes  was  the  number  of 
students  working  upon  various  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  8  bassoons,  7  oboes,  21 
flutes  and  piccolos,  19  violincellos  and 
13  double  basses. 

In  the  second  year  of  its  existence 
the  orchestra  entered  the  first  con¬ 
tests,  winning  first  place  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Regional  Contests  and 
second  in  the  -Indiana  State  Contests. 
The  following  and  last  year  it  again 
competed  winning  first  in  the  Indiana 
State  Contests  and  second  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contests  at  Lincoln.  In  addition 
to  the  organization  honors  two  of  its 
members  won  first  in  the  Indiana  State 
Solo  Contests,  one  of  these  winning 
second  and  one  winning  third  in  the 
National  solo  contests.  The  Lew  Wal¬ 
lace  band  organized  less  than  three 
years  lost  in  the  contests  to  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Cham¬ 
pions  from  Hobart,  Indiana.  However, 
in  the  marching  competition  at  these 
contests  the  band  won  a  second  place. 

Lew  Wallace  organizations  enjoyed 
an  exceptionally  fine  support,  the  com¬ 
munity  contributing  in  various  ways 
for  instruments,  new  uniforms,  and 
contest  trips,  more  than  $8100.00  dur¬ 
ing  this  short  time.  Summer  band 


giving  a  brief  history  and  pictures  of 
a  number  of  the  bands  and  orchestras 
which  took  honors  in  1930  contests, 
together  with  their  directors  for  that 
year. 

Kalamazoo  Central  High  School 

CLEO  L.  FOX,  Director 

Last  year  marked  Kalamazoo  Cen¬ 
tral  high  school  band’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  contest  of  any  kind — and 
they  took  second  place  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Contest  and  were  privileged 
to  enter  the  National  Contest  at  Flint. 

The  band  is  three  years  old,  and 
now  has  complete  symphonic  instru¬ 
mentation.  It  is  composed  of  79  mem¬ 
bers,  all  fully  uniformed  and  equipped. 

Their  prospects  for  this  year  are 
quite  bright,  considering  the  success 
they  had  in  their  first  year  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  chairs  left  vacant  by 
those  who  gn^duated  in  June  will  be 
filled  with  new  material  from  the 
Junior  Band  organizations.  Daily  re¬ 
hearsals  are  held. 

The  Band  is  governed  and  controlled 
by  a  “Board  of  Directors”  made  up 
of  the  first  chair  men  of  each  section, 
plus  the  Manager,  Secy,  and  Treas., 
Drum  Major  and  Librarian.  All  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  band,  absences,  discipline 
problems,  etc.,  are  brought  before  this 
group  of  people.  They  use  the  “Point 
system”  of  giving  band  letters — a 
member  must  have  earned  at  least 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  the 
idea  of  music  so  far  as  the 
general  American  public  was 
concerned  was  limited  to  piano,  violin, 
voice  and  the  phonograph,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Now  the  United  States  is 
leading  the  world  in  its  interest  in 
this  cultural  phase  of  education,  with 
some  250,000  boys  and  girls  playing 
instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools.  This  estimate  is  very  con¬ 
servative.  Statistics  cannot  be  com¬ 
piled  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
tremendous  growth  in  musical  inter¬ 
est,  but  from  the  present  outlook,  it 
would  seem  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  actual  count  of 
school  children  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  the  count  of  school  musi¬ 
cians.  Music  is  the  one  fine  art  which 
seems  to  be  boring  its  way  inevitably 
into  the  curricula  of  every  school,  and 
taking  its  place  along  with  the  three 
R’s — reading,  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  reason 
for  this  growth  is  due  to  the  City, 
County,  District,  State  and  National 
Contests.  Competition  is  invaluable 
in  creating  and  maintaining  interest. 
Last  year  there  was  an  unprecedented 
number  of  bands  and  orchestras  en¬ 
tered  in  the  various  contests,  involv¬ 
ing  an  enormous  expenditure,  and 
financed  despite  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  and  scarcity  of  ready  money  for 
such  projects. 

The  stories  of  the  band  and  orches¬ 
tras  in  our  schools  are  similar  in  many 
respects.  They  all  have  had  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  fighting  against  great  odds  in 
getting  music  recognized  as  a  basic, 
fundamental  part  of  a  student’s  edu¬ 
cation — rather  than  a  form  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  in  making  something  out  of 
nothing  so  far  as  building  up  a  band 
and  orchestra  from  a  group  whose 
only  notion  of  music  consisted  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  tunes  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  and  “Dixie.” 

Each  year  it  gets  harder  for  an 
organization  to  win  any  contest.  The 
standards  are  g^>ing  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  you  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing — the  winners  have  to  be  good. 
In  this,  and  subsequent  issues,  we  are 


Every 

Prize 

Winner 


—of  the  1929-1930  School 
year;  Band,  Orchestra,  En¬ 
semble  or  Soloist;  in  state  or 
national  contests,  will  please 
send  photo  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  for  publication. 
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concerts  in  the  park  sponsored  by  the 
Glen  Park  Boosters  Association  and 
played  by  the  Lew  Wallace  concert 
band  featured  Mr.  Sherrard’s  last  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Gary. 

Clayton,  Missouri,  the  county-seat 
of  St.  Louis  County,  according  to  Mr. 
Sherrard,  offers  a  very  good  field  for 
the  development  of  music  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  phases. 

Mr.  Sherrard's  successor  at  Lew 
Wallace  is  Mr.  Bernard  Coar. 

Benzonia,  Michigan 

HUBERT  BEARSS,  Dtrector 

Very  popular  in  its  own  territory 
is  the  Benzonia  high  school  band  of 
Benzonia,  Michigan.  The  fifty  mem¬ 
bers,  fourteen  of  whom  are  girls  are 
smartly  uniformed  in  blue  dresses  for 
girls  and  'trousers  for  boys,  blue 
sweaters,  blue  capes  with  gold  lining 
and  blue  caps. 

They  play  for  every  public  event  in 
their  vicinity,  including  the  famous 
Cherry  Festival  every  year.  The  last 
concert  was  at  North  Western,  Mich., 
Fair  at  Traverse  where  they  pleased 
thousands  of  people  with  a  special 
drill  and  special  concert.  For  this  occa¬ 
sion  they  used  a  Circus  drum  major. 
The  band  plays  weekly  summer  con¬ 
certs  in  Beulah,  Mich. 

They  have  letters  of  recognition 
from  Gov.  Green  for  playing  at  his 
meetings.  In  the  1930  contests,  they 
placed  first  in  the  regrional  meet  at 
Traverse  City,  Class  O,  second  in  the 
State  contest  at  Ann  Arbor  and  rated 
a  good  score  in  the  National  Contests. 

The  director,  Hubert  Bearss,  who 
organized  this  band  two  years  ago, 
puts  his  students  through  their  paces 
in  semi-weekly  practices  and  is  quite 
optimistic  about  the  outlook  for  the 
1931  contests. 

Oxford,  Michigan  Band 

GEORGE  DUNBAR,  Director 

Developed  in  a  high  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  only  234  pupils,  in  a 
little  town  of  2,000  population,  the 
Oxford  Band  deserves  credit  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  Over 
100  students  are  receiving  instruction 
in  band  and  orchestra  music.  The 
band  was  organized  in  October,  1926. 
In  1927,  they  took  first  place  in  the 
district  contest  and  second  place  in 
the  state  contest.  They  repeated  these 
victories  in  1928,  and  appeared  at 
their  first  National  Contest  at  Joliet, 
Ill.  Last  spring  they  again  took  first 
place  in  the  district  and  reached  the 
top  in  the  state  contest  taking  first 
honors  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Their 
second  appearance  at  a  National  con¬ 
test  was  at  Flint  last  spring. 

Mr.  George  Dunbar  was  director  of 
this  band. 


St,  Mary’s  Boys  Band 

of  Baltimore 

BROTHER  SIMON,  C  F.  X.,  Director 

St.  Mary’s  Industrial  school  band  of 
Baltimore  has  won  seven  loving  cups 
in  contests  at  the  Elks  conventions, 
etc.,  and  also  the  National  trophy  for 
Class  B  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  in  1928. 

This  band  is  one  of  the  very  few 
school  bands  with  a  long  history.  It 
was  organized  in  1895,  and  made  its 
first  public  appearance  in  the  inaug¬ 
ural  parade  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
They  were  the  high  scu;>ol  champions 
of  Maryland  in  1926-7-8  and  this  past 
year  they  entered  the  National  con¬ 
test  unopposed,  as  there  was  no  state 
contest  Their  fame  throughout  a 
large  part  of  the  country  has  been 
spread  due  to  their  tour  with  the  Yan¬ 
kees  on  the  American  League  curcuit. 
Babe  Ruth  was  a  former  student  at 
this  school. 

There  are  approximately  700  stu¬ 
dents  at  St.  Mary’s.  The  school  was 
organized  in  1866  to  care  for  the  or¬ 
phans  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  groups  viz:  the 
orphan,  the  wayward  and  the  neg¬ 
lected. 

Brother  Simon,  C.  F.  X.,  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  band. 

Algcnna,  Wisconsin 

L.  C  WELK,  Director 

The  Algoma,  Wise.,  band  under  the 
direction  of  L.  C.  Welk  is  a  Class  C 
band  which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
fore. 

It  was  organized  in  the  year  1922 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  J.  Ry- 
dahl  who  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
teaching  manual  training,  and  much 
of  his  leisure  time  in  perfecting  the 
High  School  Band  organization.  It 
remained  under  his  direction  for  six 
years.  During  these  six  years  it  grad¬ 
ually  developed  into  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  bands  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  L.  C.  Welk,  U.  S.  F.  N.  R. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  band 
work  has  been  placed  in  the  High 
School  curricula,  and  instrumental 
music  is  being  taught  in  the  school 
as  any  other  academic  subject.  Group 
instruction  is  arranged  for  students 
whereby  they  meet  during  regular 
class  periods,  and  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  also  holds  daily  band  rehearsals. 

’The  Algoma  High  School  Band  has 
been  receiving  awards  in  the  State 
Band  Tournaments  ever  since  the 
year  1926.  The  first  tonmament  that 
the  band  attended  was  uie  state  band 
tournament  held  fit  Viroqua,  Wis. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  at  every 
state  band  tournament,  and  during  the 


last  year  attended  the  National  Band 
Tournament  at  Flint,  Michigan.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  the  band  has 
reached  its  climax,  playing  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  music,  and  choosing  to 
participate  in  Class  A  contests  only, 
although  its  average  experience  rat¬ 
ing  would  have  placed  it  in  Class  B 
or  C.  In  the  year  1929  it  won  first 
place  in  Class  A  concert  events.  In 
the  year  1930  it  took  second  place  in 
Class  A  concert  event,  and  first  place 
in  sight  reading,  and  third  place  in> 
the  marching  contest.  The  band  also 
made  a  wonderful  shovnng  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tournament  where  it  partici¬ 
pated  against  Class  C  bands  (Classes 
being  based  on  the  number  enrolled 
in  the  High  School,  and  not  experience 
rating)  where  the  band  won  second 
place  in  concert  events.  The  Algoma 
High  School  Band  showed  its  pep 
when  it  won  first  place  as  a  marching 
High  School  Band  against  all  of  the 
bands  assembled  at  the  National  Tour¬ 
nament.  In  addition  to  these  honors, 
the  following  students  won  honors  in 
sdlo  events:  Marvin  Hoffman,  First 
Place,  Class  A,  clarinet,  1930;  Edward 
Meyer,  First  Place,  Class  A,  comet, 
1928;  Howard  Konkel,  First  Place, 
Class  A,  tuba,  1929,  and  second  place, 
1930.  Marvin  Hoffman  and  Erie  Witc- 
palek,  clarinet  duet.  Class  A,  second 
place,  1928.  Frank  Kohlbeck,  Fifth 
Place,  Class  A,  trombone,  1930. 

During  the  year  1929  the  Algoma 
High  School  Band  has  been  a  very 
popular  concert  band  throughout  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  It  gave  two  pro¬ 
grams  over  the  radio  station,  WTMJ, 
one  on  Dec.  5,  1B29,  and  the  other  on 
May  11,  1930.  'After  each  of  the 
broadcasts  a  shower  of  letters  and 
cards,  and  telegrams  were  received, 
complimenting  the  b^d  on  the  high 
class  of  music  rendered. 

Central  High  School,  Flint 

JACOB  A.  EVANSON,  Director 

Central  high  school  of  Flint,  Mich., 
is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  leading 
contenders  for  highest  honors  in  the 
National  contests. 

They  began  their  climb  to  success 
by  winning  first  in  the  State  contests 
three  consecutive  years  —  1927-8-9. 
’They  were,  therefore,  eligible  to  the 
National  Contest  in  I9S0  without  en¬ 
tering  the  State  contest.  Their  placed 
fourth. 

A  brass  sextet  and  woodwind  quin¬ 
tet  from  the  band  has  won  the  state 
championship  four  consecutive  years, 
and  the  woodwind  quintet  placed  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  National  Contest  in  1930. 

Jacob  A,  Eyanson  is  the  director  of 
this  group.^^  ^ 

(Continued  on  ptLgrKf 


Centrml  High  School  Bond,  Flint,  Mich.  Thit  og- 
gregotion  it  climhing  tmrely  ond  twiflly  to  the  top 
of  the  mntieol  todder.  They  hove  thingt  pretty 
much  their  own  woy  in  the  Stote,  ond  this  yeor  en¬ 
tered  the  Notiomol,  toking  fourth  ploce  in  Clott 

"A.”  Jocoh  A.  Evonton,  director. 
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Oxford,  Mich.,  High  School  Bond. 
They  were  the  Stote  Chompiont  in 
Clott  ”C"  in  1930.  George  F. 
Dnnbor,  director. 


Bentonto, 
Mich.,  High 
School  Bond 
won  tecond 
ploce  in  the 
Clou  "C”  tiote 
contett.  Hu¬ 
bert  Beortt, 
director. 


Kolomazoo  Cen- 
trol  High  School 
entered  their 
furtt  contett  lott 
yeor  ond  won 
tecond  ploce  in 
the  Stote.  Cleo 
L.  Fox,  director. 


Peru,  Nebrotkm,  High  School  Orchettru  it  o  Clou  ”C" 
contettont  which  rotet  high.  They  took  third  ploce  in  the 
Notionol  contett  ot  Lincoln  ofter  winning  dittrict  ond 
Stote  honor t.  Victor  H.  Jindru,  director. 
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Winners 


ihese  bands  and 
re  in  this  isstie. 


Lem  Wallace  High  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  of  Gary,  Ind.  Both  hare  notaworthy 
lists  of  rictories  in  district  and  State  conUsts, 
Wayne  T.  Sherrard,  director,  is  now  at 
Clayton,  Mo. 


Algoma,  Wis-, 
High  School 
Band.  The  best 
marching  band 
at  Flint,  and 


certband.  L.C. 
Welk,  director. 


Froebel  High  School  Orchestra, 
of  Gary,  Indiana,  worked  its 
way  to  Lincoln,  the  same  school 
year  that  it  was  organized.  Ken 
Resnr,  director. 
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'1  St,  Mary’s  Boys  Band  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  first  band  at  this 

r 

■■  school  was  organized  in  It9S.  Their  conqnests  are  massy  assd 

their  popsdarity  is  nssdispttted  wherever  they  appear.  Brother 
Simon,  C.  F.  X.,  director. 
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Froebel  High  SchotU,  Gary,  Ind. 

KEN  RESUR,  Director 
Just  a  year  ago,  Ken  Resur  organ¬ 
ized  the  Froebel  High  School  orches¬ 
tra  of  Gary,  Indiana.  In  the  short 
time  between  October,  1929  and  May, 
1930 — seven  months — he  built  up  an 
orchestra  which  battled  its  way 
through  county,  district  and  state  con¬ 
tests  against  competition  which  would 
have  frightened  a  less  courageous  or¬ 
chestra  behind  the  stage  settings. 
They  won  the  Lake  County  contest, 
second  in  the  N.  District  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  9  Class  A  orchestras,  and 
then  took  first  in  the  State  by  a  15 
point  margin  over  7  fine  orchestras. 
Hammond,  of  course,  was  ineligible 
because  it  had  won  the  State  contests 
for  three  consecutive  years. 

Thus  the  Froebel  orchestra  has  won 
four  trophies  in  their  first  year  of  con¬ 
test  playing. 

According  to  their  director,  Mr. 
Resur,  who  was  named  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Contest  Judges  as  the 
youngest,  most  capable  and  efficient 
high  school  director  in  the  United 
States,  the  Froebel  orchestra  this  year 
is  even  better  than  last,  but  it  will 
not  enter  the  contests  this  year. 

Peru,  Nebr.  High  School 
VICTOR  H.  JINDRA,  Director 
The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  Peru,  Nebraska,  high  school  was 
76%  girls.  Their  entire  membership 
was  23,  and  they  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  student  teacher,  Ruby  L. 
Brown  with  supervision  under  Victor 
H.  Jindra,  director  of  instrumental 
musk  at  State  Teachers  College  in 
Peru.  This  orchestra  won  first  place 
in  their  district,  first  in  the  State  and 
third  in  the  National  Class  C  contests. 

Partridge  Rural  High  School 
ADINA  GOERING,  Director 
Miss  Adina  Goenng,  the  director  of 
the  Partridge  Rural  high  school  or¬ 
chestra  gives  some  interesting  history 
and  side-lights  about  her  1930  group. 

*Tn  order  to  arouse  interest  in  our 
orchestra  when  it  was  organized  four 
years  ago  with  seven  pieces,  all  kinds 
of  instruments  were  admitted.  We 
had  only  one  violin  in  the  string 
section,  so  we  encourag^ed  those  who 


at  Sterling  College,  Sterling,  Kansas, 
we  placed  second ;  in  the  Kansas 
South-West  High  School  Music  Con¬ 
test,  first;  in  the  Reno  County  League 
Contest,  first;  in  the  All-Kansas  Music 
Competition,  first;  in  the  National 
School  Orchestra  Contest,  second. 

“We  are  in  class  C,  as  we  have  an 
enrollment  of  eighty-five.  Over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment  is  in  either 
advanced  or  beginner’s  orchestra.  We 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  support 
from  our  principal,  Mr.  G.  C.  Rexroad, 
from  the  school  officials,  and  from  the 
community.  Many  of  our  concerts  and 
rehearsals  and  trips  could  not  have 
been  made  possible  had  it  not  been  for 
the  careful  management  of  our  princi¬ 
pal,  and  the  financial  support  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“We  played  at  the  National  at  Lin¬ 
coln  May  29.  We  wired  home  that  we 
had  won  second.  We  left  for  home  on 
Friday,  the  next  day.  The  community 
folks  expected  us  some  time  on  Friday, 
and  planned  a  celebration  for  us  with 
bon  fires,  and  stunts  and  music  of  all 
sorts.  Anyway,  it  made  me  think  of 
The  Return  of  Rhadames  in  “Aida.” 
But  to  their  disappointment,  they 
waited  in  vain  on  the  streets  of  Part¬ 
ridge,  until  midnight,  for  we  did  not 
get  back  until  the  next  morning. 

“On  July  23  the  members  of  this  or- 


white  gold.  This  was  a  gift  of  the 
orchestra  members  who  played  at  the 
National  Contest  at  Lincoln. 

“I  have  enjoyed  this  orchestra  im¬ 
mensely,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  all 
the  support  we  received  from  others. 
I  feel  that  such  men  as  are  on  our 
National  Committee  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music,  and  such  officials  as 
those  arranging  for  National  Orches¬ 
tra  Contests  deserve  much  credit  for 
the  advancement  of  our  particular 
group.  The  reports  of  the  judges  have 
been  very  helpful,  and  I  wish  here  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  their 
compliments  and  corrections.” 

Resume 

We  have  tried  to  give  you  enough 
of  the  background  of  these  bands  and 
orchestras  so  that  you  can  see  what 
may  be  expected  of  them  in  the  future. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  doping  out 
beforehand  who  will  win  a  contest,  as 
the  orchestras  and  bands  are  chang¬ 
ing  and  improving  and  new  ones  are 
being  organized  so  fast  that  every¬ 
one  has  to  ke^  up  on  his  toes  to 
keep  from  being  trampled  on  and 
passed  bv. 

Joliet  high  school  band  is  reposted 
to  have  had  rehearsals  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  summer.  Modesto, 
California,  which  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Band  contest  last 
year,  because  of  insufficient  finances 


had  guitars  to  bring  them,  lest  the 
orchestra  would  turn  into  a  brass 
band. 

“That  year  we  Entered  the  county 
music  contest.  There  were  two  or¬ 
chestras  and  we  took  second.  The  next 
year  our  organization  had  grown  to 
twenty-two  members,  and  we  met 
every  day.  The  next  year  there  were 
thirty  members  and  more  contest  mu¬ 
sic  was.  used.  The  year  1929-30  was 
our  best  year;  we  entered  five  contests 
and  placed  first  in  three  and  second 
the  other  two.  In  the  Invitation  Meet 


chestra  came  to  my  home  at  Mound- 
ridge,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles  from  Partridge,  to  surprise  me. 
They  came  over  the  hill  in  a  long 
string  of  cars,  and  then  I  knew  what 
was  “up”  for  I  recognized  the  cars. 
We  had  a  real  reunion.  I  read  to  them 
the  reports  of  the  judges,  and  then 
Mr.  Rexroad  awarded  the  National 
Silver  Medals.  The  biggest  surprise 
was  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Rexroad 
of  a  special  made  baton  wi^  my  name 
in  silver  letters,  and  thd  Partridge 
High  School  insignia  in  green  and 


hopes  to  be  able  to  attend  the  next 
contest  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  may 
change  the  rating  of  the  Class  A 
bands  considerably,  because  they  were 
only  .4%  behind  Senn  High  School  in 
the  1929  contest.  'And  so  if  goes. 

Although  at  the  present  time,  the 
contests  seem  a  long  way  off,  and 
most  bands  are  busy  practicing  drills, 
football  songs,  and  marches,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  spools  have  already  com- 
menced.^ork  on  the  required  pieces 
for  barids  and  orchestras  which  were 
given  in  our  September  issue. 
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Lincoln's 

Championship  Orchestra 

Qets  a  New  Director 

By  Charles  Ledwith 


CHARLES  B.  RIGHTER,  the 
director  of  the  National  cham¬ 
pion  orchestra,  has  resigned 
from  the  faculty  of  Lincoln  high  school. 
Having  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  directors  in  the  country,  Mr.  Righ- 
ter  was  enticed  away  from  his  own 
school  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City  as 
director  of  the  music  extension  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Righter  has  been  connected 
with  the  Lincoln  schools,  either  as 
student  or  teacher,  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  host 
of  friends  and  music  lovers  who  feel 
deeply  his  departure  from  the  school 
and  community. 

In  Iowa  City,  Mr.  Righter  will  be 
practically  a  state  supervisor  of  school 
music;  he  will  be  chairman  of  the 
state  contest  board  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  Music  Festival  staged  each  year 
at  Iowa  City  in  May;  he  will  be  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Iowa  All-state  orchestra 
and  band  which  studies  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  summer  months,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  His  work  also  includes  the 
teaching  of  courses  in  orchestra  prob¬ 
lems  and  conducting. 

Charles  B.  Righter  was  born  in  Chi- 
cagro  in  1896  but  had  made  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  his  home  city.  He  attend¬ 
ed  the  University  School  of  Music  and 
the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  also  Colorado  College,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs;  Chautauqua  Institute 
at  New  York  and  Bush  Conservatory 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  Righter  also  studied 
under  the  following  private  teachers: 
violin,  Carl  F.  Steckleberg,  Edwin  A. 
Dietrich,  Louis  Persinger,  Richard 
Czeronky  and  Sevcik;  piano,  Ernest 
Harrison;  harmony  and  theory,  Ed¬ 
ward  Hale  and  John  Rosborough; 
voice,  Howard  Clarke  Davis  and  Har¬ 
ry  O.  Ferguson,  recently  deceased. 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  Righ¬ 
ter  played  clarinet  in  the  6th  Ne¬ 
braska  Infantry  Band  and  314th  Engi¬ 
neer  band,  and  while  he  never  boasted 
the  fact,  he  also  played  bass  drum 
once.  He  said  he  learned  how  to  be 
hard-boiled  with  his  band  while  in  the 
army  and  occasionally  he  dared  to  tell 
this  to  the  orchestra.  Undoubtedly, 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  prevented 


his  being  an  army  sergeant  there.  His 
knowledge  of  army  discipline  often 
was  refiected  and  likely  explains  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  conduct¬ 
ed  and  got  results  from  the  band. 

The  Lincoln  high  school  orchestra 
under  his  leadership  responded  to  his 
excellent  training  and  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  its  worth.  During 
ten  or  more  years  under  Mr.  Righter’s 
baton,  it  won  first  place  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  state  contest — every  time  the 
orchestra  was  entered  in  the  state 
contest;  first  place  in  the  National 
contest  twice,  the  only  two  years  that 


Charles  B.  Righter,  Jr.,  joins  faculty 
of  University  of  Iowa. 


such  contests  have  been  held;  second 
place  in  the  Mid-Western  contest  at 
Kansas  City  in  1925,  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  defeat  which  the  orchestra 
ever  suffered  in  competition  with 
others. 


The  Lincoln  high  school  band  which 
at  all  times  was  under  the  immediate 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Righter 
almost  equaled  the  record  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Working  under  a  handicap 
of  lack  of  adequate  rehearsal  time, 
the  band  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
winning  five  state  titles;  honorable 
mention  in  the  Mid-Western  contest 
in  1925,  and  won  second  place  in  the 
state  contest,  at  which  the  judges 
in  making  the  decision  against  Lin¬ 
coln  explained  that  the  tympani  cli¬ 
max  in  the  begrinning  of  “Finlandia” 
was  too  loud.  This  was  never  con¬ 
sidered  a  defeat 


Not  only  did  Mr.  Righter  achieve 
flattering  success  with  the  high  school 


Bernard  F.  Nevin  takes  Mr.  Righter’s 
place  at  Lincoln 


band  and  orchestra,  but  the  most  last¬ 
ing  part  of  his  industry,  knowledge 
and  discipline  is  shown  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  he  conceived  and  worked 
out  in  the  several  junior  highs  and 
even  in  the  grades  from  whence  comes 
the  material  to  Lincoln  high. 

It  could  well  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  high  school  proper  Mr.  Righter 
had  two  preparatory  orchestras  serv¬ 
ing  at  all  times  as  a  kind  of  reserve 
for  the  advanced  orchestra.  Also 
through  his  efforts,  two  beg;iQning 
classes  were  orgranized  to  prepare 
players  for  the  band.  This  shows  how 
Mr.  Righter  was  constantly  planning 
and  preparing  for  the  years  ahead. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  farsighted 
and  careful  organizer — and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  deserved  success. 

In  telling  about  those  first  days  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  Lincoln 
schools  Mr.  Righter  says:  “The  rise' 
in  instrumental  music  was  actually  a 
rise  from  the  furnace  room  in  the 
basement  to  a  special  music  room  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  fine  modem  school 
building.  Many  of  those  first  classes 
were  taught  in  basements,  shops,  hall¬ 
ways,  etc.  Instrumental  music  was 
an  educational  outcast.  But  now, 
thanks  to  the  interest  and  co-operation 
of  the  administration  and  the  commu¬ 
nity,  instrumental  music  has  come 
into  its  own,  not  only  in  Lincoln  but 
in  most  cities.  And  tlie  trip  upward 
has  just  begnin.  When  administrators 
generally  appreciate  the  educational 
value  of  instrumental  music  and  when 
we  supervisors  learn  to  use  music  as 
a  sound  educational  medium  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  entertainment, 
then  we  shall  have  arrived.” 

The  name  “Righter”  will  always  be 
remembered  at  Lincoln  high  and  serve 
as  an  all-time  inspiration.  Those  of 
us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
his  instruction  and  discipline,  shall 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Why  I  Think 
Everybody  Should 
Study  Music 


By  Arthur  Olaf  Anderson 


A  GREAT  many  people  who  never 
thought  of  studying  music  before 
the  radio  and  talkie  were  invented,  are 
now  taking  up  courses  in  different 
branches  of  music  with  a  great  show 
of  enthusiasm.  Not  only  are  the  young¬ 
sters  all  over  the  land  interested,  but 
the  parents  of  the  youngsters  are  tak¬ 
ing  up  instrumental  study  and  deriv¬ 
ing  no  end  of  profitable  enjoyment 
from  it. 

What  is  the  psychological  reason  for 
this  wide-spread  interest  in  and  excite¬ 
ment  over  music?  The  answer  lies 
principally  in  the  conditions  under 
which  we  find  ourselves  existing  in 
these  days  of  stress  and  indecisive 
tumult.  Here  we  are,  a  great  nation 
of  happy,  healthy  people,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  life,  but  with  a  curious  situa¬ 
tion  just  ahead  of  us  that  causes  us 
all  to  wonder  just  what  it  is  that  next 
will  pop  up  for  us  to  tackle.  We  know 
there  is  a  rumbling  and  a  grumbling 
going  on  throughout  the  land.  There 
is  dissatisfaction  over  various  things 
such  as  the  financial  situation,  the 
prohibition  question,  the  world  court 
and  the  unemployment  problems.  We 
have  all  felt  the  effects  of  these  things 
in  our  daily  lives  and  they  have  wor¬ 
ried  and  stirred  us  more  than  we  have 
been  willing  to  admit.  And  yet  we 
come  up  smiling  and  we  take  to  the 
study  of  music  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  well-trained 
musicians  out  of  work  and  turning  to 
other  employment  for  a  livelihood.  We 
are  not  taking  op  music  for  pecuniary 
gain,  but  for  spiritual  uplift.  We  look 
to  music  to  assuage  our  worries — to 
make  us  forget  them  and  we  derive 
unbounded  benefits  from  this  sane  and 
sensible  distraction  from  daily  cares. 
Other  nations  might  instigate  revo¬ 


lutions,  panics  with  mob  violence 
against  the  autocrats  and  financial 
barons,  massacres,  etc.,  but  we  insti¬ 
gate  universal  music  study  and  there¬ 
by  remain  sane,  sound  and  cheerful. 

Music  counts  for  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  mental  stability.  It  soothes 
the  nerves  by  causing  us  to  forget  for 
the  time  being  that  which  is  most  dis¬ 
turbing  to  us.  We  shove  our  cares  into 
the  discard  each  day  for  the  short 
respite  that  music  brings  and  we  feel 
the  better  for  the  mild  opiate  it  affords 
and,  consequently,  when  we  agrain  take 
up  the  thread  of  existence  it  seems  less 
acrid  and  formidable.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  fall  back  upon  the  one  thing  in 
life  that  constantly  renews  our  hold 
upon  ourselves. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  people  de¬ 
void  of  all  appreciation  for  music — 
people  who  pretend  heartily  to  dislike 
it  and  be  bored  by  it.  If  music  of  some 
sort  or  other  does  not  mean  anything 
to  a  person  you  may  be  sure  that  such 
a  person  is  a  mental  sufferer.  He  will 
be  obliged  to  stand  for  a  great  deal  of 
mental  anguish  or  else  find  a  poor 
substitute  for  what  music  so  gently 
and  surely  brings  to  those  whose 
nerves  require  a  soothing  balm. 

Not  only  is  music  a  mental  stimu¬ 
lant,  but  it  acts  surely  and  vigorously 
upon  the  heart  pulsations  by  causing 
the  blood  to  respond  to  a  gentle  sound 
massage  through  its  rhythmical  in- 
vigoration  of  heart  action. 

Some  people  react  to  one  type  |  of 
music,  others  to  a  different  type.  Some 
prefer  to  listen  to  or  play  on  one  kind 
of  instrument,  others  prefer  another 
kind.  Each  reflects  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  his  individual 
nature  and  by  so  doing  the  best  results 


are  obtainable.  It  is  never  wise  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  youngster  learning  to  play 
the  harp  when  that  youngster  would 
prefer  to  learn  the  banjo.  The  harp 
may  appeal  to  the  parent  as  a  roman¬ 
tic,  wondmrful  instrument,  but  it  may 
not  fit  at  all  into  the  child’s  scheme 
of  things  and  thus  he  comes  to  dislike 
what  he  is  driven  to  do.  And  so  it  is 
that  he  derives  no  real  benefit  from  it 
and  will  soon  drop  by  the  musical 
wayside  and  lose  all  interest  in  music. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
definite  concerning  the  therapeutical 
qualities  of  music,  but  we  do  know 
that  its  power  has  not  yet  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  measured  in  its  application  to 
mental  diseases  to  determine  its  exact 
healing  value.  Thus  far,  in  all  the 
experiments  essayed,  there  have  been 
no  dependable  records  tabulated  to  as¬ 
certain  the  reaction  upon  the  patient 
of  the  various  factors  such  as  pitch, 
quality  and  rhythm.  These  aspects  of 
the  use  of  music  in  therapeutics  will 
require  detailed  and  patient  experi¬ 
mentation  by  a  psychiatrist  who  is 
exceptionally  well  versed  in  musical 
knowledge  and  who  is  willing  to  give 
years  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

At  any  rate,  we  all  know  that  music 
has  the  power  to  bring  us  every 
variety  of  emotion  and  to  soothe  and 
comfort  us  by  dispelling  woVry  and 
troubles.  So  see  to  it  that  you  obtain 
your  daily  dose  by  listening  or  by 
making  music  for  yourself.  If  you  can 
take  up  the  study  of  some  instrument, 
even  if  it  be  only  one  of  the  humbler 
ones,  such  as  the  mandolin,  the  guitar 
or  the  harmonica,  by  all  means  do  so, 
for  it  will  pay  exceptional  dividends  in 
the  way  of  felicity  and  that  warm 
glow  of  spirit  which  means  that  all  is 
well  with  the  world. 
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Band&Orchestra 

= INSTRUMENTS  = 

Don’t  foil  to  mentiou  Tht  Stkool  Mutieitm  whom  writmt  Aerortaort. 


Mmnkma  High  Siltool  m.O.T.a  BmmA,  CUe^o,  JIL.  A.  B.  Hm 


HE  MarshaU  High  School  R.  O.  T.  C  Band 
shown  above  is  "solid”  for  "Elkharts.”  Prac¬ 
tically  every  instrument  used  in  this  splendid  80 
piece  band  bears  the  Elkhart  trademarks  Direaor 
and  students  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this 
equipment  and  the  excellent  performance  orthe 
band  itself  is  a  playing,  marclung,  testimonial  to 
"Elkhart”  excellence. 

Superior  Tone  and  Performance 

This  organization  is  typical  of  the  many  fine 
school  bands  whidi  are  100%  "Elkhart”  equipped. 
The  reasons  are  apparent  to  all  who  will  investi¬ 
gate.  Elkhart  Band  instruments  bring  to  the 
moderate  price  field,  standards  of  quality  and 
performance  not  usually  fi^und  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  higher  price.  Tone,  mechan¬ 
ical  action,  workmanship  and  finish 
all  denote  extra  value  in  this  line. 

Every  Elkhart  instrument  carries  a 
rigid  fiiaory  guarantee.  The  line  is 
complete,  making  it  possible  for 
your  band  to  have  the  advantage  of 
perfectly  matched  tone.  Steadily 


inaeasing  sales  tell  the  story  of  a  mounting  pop¬ 
ularity  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  maximum 
quality  at  minimum  price. 

Try  any  Elkhan  instrument — Gsmet,  Trumpet, 
Saxophone,  Clarinet,  Trombone,  Basses  —  you 
will  find  the  same  rich  tone  and  nimble  aaion  in 
all.  We’ll  gladly  arrange  for  a  6  day  firee  trial  that 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

Special  Offer  to  Music  Supervisors 
Send  for  newest  catalog  and  details  of  our  fiee 
trial  offer.  Music  Supervisors  are  invited  to  write 
for  special  offer  whidi  they  will  find  of  interest. 
Full  information  on  request.  No  obligation. 

Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co.,  1032 Jackson  Sc,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
1032  Jackson  Sticec,  Elkhan,  Indiana 
Without  obliaadon,  please  send  complete  catalog  and 
free  uial  information  on  Elkhart  Band  Instruments. 

Nom* _ 

AtUnss _ 

MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  r-, 

for  special  agencr  proposition  check  here  I _ I 


FACTORY 

Guaranteed 


Extra  Quality  at 
Moderate  Price* 


Any  Inatnunent  Sent 
on  6  Day*’ Free  Trial 


Why  Do  Bands  Like  This 
Equip  with  Eikharts? 
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Studenten-Stimmen 


Enjoyed  Milburn  Carey's 

Write-up  on  Winona 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  article  of 
Milburn  Carey’s  concerning  the  Win¬ 
ona  Band  and  Orchestra  Camp.  Mil- 
bum  was  drum  major  for  our  band 
for  five  years  and  is  entering  Illinois 
W.  this  fall.  My  brother  Paul  has 
been  accepted  as  a  trombonist  in  the 
Purdue  Band. — Grace  Jean  Willen, 
Marion,  Ind. 

t 

Aw!  Count  Sheep  and 

Qiut  Razzing  Us 

The  title  of  your  new  feature  is 
enough  to  scare  anybody  onto  the  Joke 
page.  I  have  finally  gotten  Grandpa 
Schultzenheim  to  translate  it  and  he 
says  it  means  “Voice  of  the  Students.” 
But  I  think  he  must  be  wrong  because 
over  half  of  the  letters  were  from  su¬ 
pervisors. 

Please  set  me  at  ease  about  this  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  sleep  nights  for  worrying 
about  it. — M.  K.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

t 


What  You  Need  Is  Castor  Oil 
I  agree  with  Abie.  Your  maga- 
xine  is  a  dead  number.  Give  us  jazz! 

We  want  jazz! 
There  are 
about  six  jazz 
orchestras  for 
every  sym- 
phony  so  why 
don’t  you  tell 
us  what  antics 
they  are  up  to 
in  schools.  Re¬ 
member — No  jazz,  no  subscriptions — 
no  magazine.  Jazz  is  the  essence  and 
the  quintessence  of  modem  youth. 
Give  us  jazz. — “Jazz-bo,”  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

t 


Ukes  *Who's  Who" 

The  “Who’s  Who”  column  in  your 
September  issue  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
novations  you’ve  made.  We  hope  you 
will  keep  it  up  in  future  numbers. 
This  magazine  is  doing  a  world  a  good 
in  keeping  up  interest  in  music  in  our 
school  and  is  one  of  the  most-thumbed 
magazines  in  our  library.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. — R.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Tip  1.  You  Gotta  Be  Good: 

Tip  2.  Send  in  Your  Stuff 
Prima  fade  your  magazine  seems 
to  be  very  much  devoted  to  Senn  High 
School  and  Interlochen,  Mich.  Senn 
here — Senn  there — Senn  eversrwhere. 
And  the  same  way  with  Interlochen. 
What’s  the  idea?  Don’t  the  rest  of  ns 
rate  a  kind  word  of  praise  and  encour¬ 
agement  once  in  a  while?  We’d  like 
to  know  just  what  this  “publisher  ap¬ 
peal”  is  that  Senn  seems  to  exert  over, 
you— or  do  they  threaten  you  in  trae 
Chicago  fashion?  Can  you  give  ns  a 
tip  on  how  to  get  our  pictures  and 
names  in  the  paper. — Ann  Onimus, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

t 

National  Band  Contest 

Inspired  This  Director 
The  writer  was  at  Flint,  Mich,  at¬ 
tending  the  National  High  School 
Band  Contests,  May  22nd  to  24th  and 
was  so  impressed  with  what  I  saw  and 
heard  there,  am  very  desirous  to  know 
more  about  instraments,  directing  and 
other  features  which  were  so  vividly 
brought  out  on  that  occasion. 

I  have  been  in  a  daze  since  that 
event  at  Flint,  and  after  a  long  term 
of  years,  with  bands,  I  had  it  deeply 
impressed  on  my  mind  just  how  little 
I  know,  and  what  can  really  be  done 
through  conscientious  work  and  study. 

My  companion  on  the  trip  to  Flint 
(in  an  auto)  was  Mr.  G.  Albert  John¬ 
son,  Director  of  Music  at  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  I  and  we 
are  planning  to  organize  a  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Association  about  Sept.  1st  for 
the  State. — J.  M.  Brereton,  Richmond, 
Va. 

I 

Yes,  Yes,  Go  On 

I  read  your  wonderful  magazine 
every  month  and  I  am  a  loyal  booster. 
— Harold  Brown,  Aurora,  Ill. 

t 

It's  About  Time 
Some  of  the  kids  at  school  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  we  really  do  have 
a  good  magazine. — Charles  Ledwith, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Something  About  a 

Conductor-S  portsman 

Conductor  Paul  Welch  Curtiss, 
Geneva  High  School  band, 
proved  to  the  world  that  he  is  not 
only  a  musician  and  a  magician  but  a 
“Bill  Tilden”  as  well  when  hp  gal¬ 
lantly  defeated  William  M.  Sloan 
(Ckingressman  C.  H.  Sloan’s  young¬ 
est  son)  for  the  Geneva  City  Tennis 
Championship  in  September.  Sloan 
was  the  1929  winner. 

Mr.  Curtiss  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  directors  in  this  state  and 
ranks  well  with  that  super-conductor 
C.  B.  Righter,  Jr.,  of  Lincoln,  August 
Hagenow,  Rudolph  Seidl,  Arthur 
Babich  (the  latter  is  not  connected 
with  school  work).  So  Bravo!  Mr. 
Curtiss,  for  showing  what  a  musician 
can  do  in  sports,  especially  tennis. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  semi-finalists  in 
this  tourney  was  Val  B.  Curtiss.  Val 
won  third  place  in  the  1929  Eu¬ 
phonium  horn  solo  contest  at  Denver 
so  everything  is  hotsy-totsy  now  for 
a  big  Geneva  year  in  music  (espe¬ 
cially  band). 

We’ll  all  be  seeing  yon  opposing  Ne¬ 
braska  bands  next  spring  at  the  Dis¬ 
trict  and  State  (Contest.  Until  then 
— Sound  your  “A.’^Wayne  M.  Hig¬ 
ginbotham,  Geneva,  Nebraska. 

t 


Come  Again! 

Have  been  a  follower  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  quite 
a  while  and 
there  certainly 
is  a  great  deal 
of  worthwhile 
material 
between  the 
covers. — 
Albert  A.  Lager,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Canada. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
most  excellent  magazine  which  you 
are  publishing.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
the  best  publication  published  for  the 
young  musician. — Charles  W.  Holt, 
Director,  Blue  and  Gray  Band,  Wes¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 
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that  Buetcber 
makea  all  wind 
%.  W  %.  M  inatnimenta  for 
the  band  ?  Eial^- 
eisht  different  inttrumemt.  Buet* 
chcr  Saxophones  ate  famoas. 
Buescher  Trumpets  and  Trom¬ 
bones  are  acknowledged  snpremc 
hr  greatest  ardsts.  Buescher  bari¬ 
tone,  bass  and  other  valve  instru¬ 
ments  lead  the  world.  Have  yon 
tried  Buescher’s  brand  new  metal 
chuinet?  It’s  marvelous.  Just  try  it. 


3  to  next  spring’s  Band 
and  Orchestra  ^ntests 

has  already  Begun 


la  a  few  months  it  will  be  spring  again.  State  band 
and  orchestra  x:ontests  will  be  crowding  High  School 
Auditoriums  with  anxious,  expectant  people.  There 
will  be  disappointments.  There  will  be  joy.  Then  from 
all  corners  of  the  nation  will  start  the  annual  march 
of  the  victors  to  the  big  National  Contests.  But  those  J 

who  are  destined  to  win  know  now,  that  for  them,  I 

that  march  has  already  begun.  n 

Where  Contests  are  Really  Won  1 

tFor  contests  are  not  won  on  the  contest  stage.  It  is  ' 
not  the  successful  rendition  of  three  contest  numbers 
that  wins  the  trophy  —  not  really.  It  is  the  ability  to 
play  those  numbers;  the  'musicianship;  the  showman-  ^ 
ship;  the  skill  displayed.  And  those  things  are  found  3 
only,  at  the  end  of  a  long  winter’s  march  through 
,  endless  hours  of  practice  and  study.  ' 

I  Don*t  Take  Chances  with  ^Wasted  Effort** 

L  Yes!  You  art  going  to  do  "endless  hours’*  of  pracdcina  this 

L  winter.  You  are  goin^  to  do  your  part.  But  what  of  your 

r  instrument?  Will  it  give  you  back  a  hundred  percent,  for  the 


Power,  reto- 
oance,  tone, 
scale  accuracy 
are  integral 
parts  of  this 
new  Buescher 
Aristocrat 
Trumpet 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

1003  Buescher  Block  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Artists  say 
this  new 
Aristocrat 
Qarinet  is 
first  really 
to  possess 
that  true 
wood  tone 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  BSS  \ 

^  1003  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Indiana  ^ 

\  Without  obligadng  me  in  any  way,  tend  complete  catalog  of  ( Check  « 
which}  trumpets  [  }.  trombones  C  ].  saxophones  [  ],  clarinets  [  }.  \ 


Slide  action, 
volume  con¬ 
trol,  sympho¬ 
nic  tone,  make 
this  trombone 
the  favorite 
of  the  school 
musicians 


Meutitm  eny  ether. 


Name. 


Addrei 


Don’t  foil  to  mention  The  School  Muticion  when  writine  Adrertitert. 
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^  IT  IS  TO  LAUGH  ^ 


Height  of  Cmmtiom 

Is  he  a  careful  driver? 

“I  should  think  he  is.  Why,  he 
slows  up  to  10  miles  an  hour  when 
he’s  passing  even  a  correspondence 
school !  ” — Humorist. 

t 

The  Knife  Trick 

Tunnes  (in  restaurant) :  “Schal, 
how  can  you  eat  with  a  knife?” 

Schal :  “It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
Look  around  at  the  other  guests,  not 
one  of  them  can  do  it.” — Luatige 
Kolner  Zextung,  Cologne. 

f 

Criiic’t  Comment 

“When  one  is  famous  one  can  paint 
any  kind  of  trash.” 

“Are  you  famous?” — Vart  Hem, 
Stoekkolm. 

f 

Pipes  Osst  of  Order 
“Why  did  you  stop 
singing  in  the 
choir?” 

“Because  one  day 
I  didn’t  sing  and 
somebody  asked  if 
the  organ  had  been 
fixed.”  —  Cincinnati 
V  Enthusiast, 
t 

Of  Course 

Salesman:  “There,  madam,  that’s 
just  what  you  want.  This  portmanteau 
is  solid  leather — every  inch  of  it  solid 
leather.” 

Shopper:  “But,  my  good  man,  I 
want  a  hollow  one,  to  put  things  in!” 
— The  Outspan. 

Caught  Short 

“Say,  waiter,  I  ordered  strawberry 
shortcake,  and  yon  brought  me  a  plate 
of  strawberries.  Where’s  the  cake?” 

“Well,  soh,  that’s  what  we  is  short 
of.” 

I 

Not  m  Thing 

Farmer:  "How  did  yon  come  by  that 
pot  of  honey?” 

Tramp:  "Well,  I  admit  I  don’t  keep 
baSs,  bnt  wet’s  to  stop  a  bloke  squeecin’ 
it  out  of  the  flowers  hisssif?” 

t 

These  Mechsmics! 

First  mechanic:  “Which  do  you  pre- 
fv,  leather  or  fabric  upholstering?” 

second  mechanic:  “I  like  fabric; 
leather  is  too  hard  to  wipe  your  hands 
on.” 


Perhaps 

“Why  the  perplexed  expression?” 

“I’m  just  wondering  if  a  policeman’s 
uniform  is  a  law  suit,” — Octopus. 

t 

The  Adjssster 

Potter  arrived  at  his  studio  one 
morning  and  found  that  during  the 
previous  night  it  had  been  ruined  by 
fire. 

He  at  once  telephoned  to  his  insur¬ 
ance  agent  to  come  and  estimate  the 
damage. 

An  hour  later  the  man  arrived. 

“Now,  with  regard  to  these  can¬ 
vases?”  went  on  the  agent.  “You  say 
they  cost  about  $2.50  each?” 

“About  that.” 

“Were  they  just  plain  canvases?” 
asked  the  insurance  man. 

“No,  I’d  painted  on  most  of  them,” 
Potter  returned. 

“Ah,”  said  the  agent,  thoughtfully. 
“Then  supposing  we  say  $1.25  each?” 
— Answers. 


The  Proper  Approach 
A  man  who  had  been  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  in  the  post  office  could  not 
attract  the  attention  of  either  of  the 
girls  behind  the  counter. 

“The  evening  cloak,”  explained 
one  of  the  girls  to  her  companion,” 
was  a  redingote  design  in  gorgeous 
lame  brocade,  with  fox  fur  and 
wide  pagoda  sleeves.” 

At  this  point  the  long-suffering 
customer  broke  in  with:  “I  wonder 
if  yon  could  provide  me  with  a  neat 
red  stamp  with  a  dinky  perforated 
hem,  the  tout  ensemble  delicately 
treated  on  the  reverse  with  gum 
arabic.  Something  about  two  cents.” 
— Montreal  Star. 


Bad  to  Worse 

She  was  the  kind  of  w<Hnan  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  say  the  wrong 
thing  wherever  she  was.  At  a  recent 
dinner  she  turned  to  her  neighbor  and 
said: 

“Doctor,  can  you  tell  me  who  that 
uncouth  looking  man  is  over  there?” 

“I  can,”  replied  the  man.  “That  is 
my  brother.” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  while 
the  woman  racked  her  thought  for 
something  to  say.  The  doctor  was  en¬ 
joying  her  discomfiture. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  stam¬ 
mered,  blushing.  “How  silly  of  me  not 
to  have  seen  the  resemblance!” — Wit¬ 
ness  and  Canadian  Homestead. 


Bright  Boy 

The  Scotchman  is  not  the  only  one 
with  a  canny  eye  for  finance.  Freddy 
was  a  little  Hebrew  piccolo  player  in 
Washington  Jr.  H.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  was  sent  to  the  repair  shop  to 
have  a  pad  replaced  on  his  instrument. 
His  small  size  and  droll  manner 
pleased  the  repair  man  and  he  charged 
Fred  ten  cents  for  the  job.  A  few 
weeks  later  another  pad  needed  atten¬ 
tion  and  Fred  took  along  ten  cents. 
The  job  was  longer  than  the  previous 
one,  bnt  the  man  took  Fred’s  dime  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  He  told  Fred,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  piccolo  needed  a  com¬ 
plete  repadding.  Fred  asked  the  cost 
and  was  told  eight  dollars  would  about 
cover  it.  The  boy  slowly  turned  the 
instrument  around  a  few  times,  and 
then  with  a  smile  said  “Well,  I  guess 
I’ll  have  it  done  one  at  a  time.” — Car- 
roll  Vance,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I 

Good  Instrumesst 

A  peasant  bought  a  barometer  and 
a  fortnight  later  the  instrument  maker 
from  whom  he  bought  it  mw  him  pass 
the  door. 

Instrument  Maker:  “Well,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  barometer?” 

Peasant:  “Rather!  I  have  had  it 
a  fortnight  and  we  have  had  fine 
weather  all  the  time.” — Faun  (Vi¬ 
enna).  > 

I 


Same  Start 

“Mamma,”  questioned  five-year-old 
Jennie,  “am  I  as  tall  as  yon  are?” 

“No,  dear,”  was  the  reply.  “Your 
head  comes  to  my  waist.” 

“Well,”  continued  Jamie,  “I’m  just 
as  short  as  yon  are,  anyway.  My  feet 
are  as  far  down  as  yours.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

f 

A  Bite 


A  keen  angler  took  a  friend  for  a 
day’s  sport.  The  friend  knew  nothing 
of  fishing,  but  decided  to  try  his  luck. 
After  a  long  silence  by  the  banks  of 


one.  Mine’s  jn 
Globe. 


a  stream  the  novice 
said,  “I  say,  how 
much  do  those  little 
red  things  cost?” 

“You  mean  the 
floats?  Oh,  they’re 
cheap.  Why?” 

“I  owe  you  for 
:  sunk.” — Toronto 
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START  RIGHT  WITH  THE 

Educator 

By  C  L.  Barnhouse 

THE  ORIGINAL  UNISON  INSTRUCTOR 
FOR  BEGINNERS 

•The  rudimente  of  Mueio  eom- 


Aj^  BOOK  I  Contain) 

^  Plate,  sealee  and  original  exereiaes  arranged  in  a  pro- 

^  greaalve  manner,  major  and  minor  aealee  for  uniaon 

practice  and  ten  complete  piecea  of  mueic  in  a  variety 
^ ^  ^  forme,  32  PAGES  IN  EACH  BOOK.  All  Exereiaee. 

jJ  Scales  and  Music  arranged  to  be  practiced  and  re- 

§A/*  ^  I  ^  hearsed  by  fuli  Band  or  Orchestra,  or  individually. 

t ^ /  lAf  PRICES— Band,  30c  each  Book;  20  Books  at  one 

^  /A-  /L/  lime,  |5.00  Net;  over  20  Books,  26c  each  additional 

/}/(/  -  /y ORCHESTRA — 60c  oach  Book,  except  Plano,  which 

^  j  ^ Ai  '  is  $1X0.  Any  six  Books  and  Piano,  $3.60;  ten  Books 

/  i/fy  ^  and  Plano,  $5.00  Net. 

At  BOOK  11  Containe — 318  Unison  Exercises.  Printed 

PsP***,  large  siae  9x12  pages,  bound  In 
book  form.  All  specially  prepared  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  technic,  tone  and  intonation.  Exercises  in 
whole  notes,  half  notes,  quarter  notes  and  eighth  notes 
ABUNDANCE  OF  MATERIAL  *"  Dotted  notes,  single  sUccato  tongueing. 

i?rkw  ¥  even  ¥td  Intonation,  Syncopation  in  various  forms,  special  daily 

lU  I'VfLJAJW  Dr  tJDK  exercises  for  the  development  of  the  embouchure,  In- 

EDUCATOE  asset  JUNIOR  FOLIOS  t**^*'**  Major  and  Minor  Scales  In  all  keys,  chroma- 

tic  scales.  All  specially  prepared  for  Unison  Practice 

Each  book  contains  16  numbers  or  more,  or  Individual  Study.  Not  published  for  Orchestra. 
Take  special  note  of  Composers.  They  are  PRICES— Each  Single  Book,  $1.00.  Ten  (10)  Books 
musicians  of  national  reputation,  and  they  ordered  at  one  time,  $8X0.  Oilers  for  over  ten  booke, 
are  backed  bv  the  famuos  BARNHOUSE  P*"*®**  Net. 


FOLLOW  UP  WITH  THE  NEW 

Junior 

BAND  and  ORCHESTRA  FOUO 

By  Edw.  Russell 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 
FOR  YOUNG  PLAYERS 

If  your  chief  concern  is  finding  music  playable  by 
beginners,  this  book  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you. 

Besides  six  excellent  easy  marches  the  JUNIOR 
FOLIO  contains  1  Grand  March,  1  Bercease,  1  Waltz, 
1  Pastorale,  1  Serenade,  1  Romance.  1  Fox  Trot,  2 
very  fine  easy  Overtures,  and  an  easy  little  Solo  or 
Duet,  which  can  be  used  for  various  combinations. 

In  the  first  few  numbers  afterbeats  are  eliminated, 
as  one  of  the  problems  of  the  beginner  Is  counting 
rests.  The  compositions  are  all  original  material, 
which  are  progressive,  and  as  the  beginner  improves, 
they  advance  with  him.  They  are  written  in  the 
easiest  keys,  therefore  as  soon  as  the  fingering  is 
learned  In  these  keys,  thp  student  can  play  the  first 
numbers  easily. 

THE  JUNIOR  FOLIO  IS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  SAME 
KEY  FOR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA,  AND  IS  PLAY- 
ABLE  TOGETHER. 

EDW.  RUSSELL’S  thirty  years  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  young  Bands  and  Orchestras,  prepared  him  to 
write  this  book,  and  we  back  it  up  with  a  money  back 
guarantee,  if  for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied. 

PRICES — Each  instrument,  BAND  28c,  ORCHES¬ 
TRA  SOc,  PIANO  $1X0. 


SHEET  MUSIC 
AND  BOOKS 


BAND 

ORCHESTRA 


kn^USA. 


EDUCATOR 


THE  SUREST  AND  QUICKEST  METHOD  OP  BUILDING  A  NEW  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 


» 


E«l’<  pttromift  th*  Adrtrtutn  wk»  pttromzt  aar  wattwir. 
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Tune  Up  for  the 

1931  Contests 


.  for  Pep 
. .  for  Fun  and 
. .  for  Profit 

Learn  to  Play 
the  Xylophone 


No  matter  what  instrument  you 
play  now,  a  new  thrill  awails  you 
in  a  Deagan  Xylophone. 

As  a  xylophonist  you  add  dash 
and  color  to  the  orchestra,  win 
enthusiastic  applause  in  solo 
work,  are  an  eagerly  invited  guest 
at  parties,  entertainments,  etc. 

Despite  its 
brilliance, 
the  Xylo¬ 
phone  is 
rosy  to  mas¬ 
ter.  No  tire¬ 
some  lip  or 
finger  exer¬ 
cises  —  you 
begin  to  play 
the  very  first 
day. 


Here  are  Your  Numbers 


Bands 


In  insisting  on  a 
ireniiinc  Deagan  in¬ 
strument  you  make 
sure  that  yours  is 
the  product  of  a 
world  authority  on 
pitch  and  tuning — 
an  authority  so 
well  recof^nixed 
that  its  tuning  de¬ 
vices  are  in  daily 
use  at  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Required  Numbers  in  National  Contest 


Class  A: 

Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Walhalla, 
Wagner,  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

Class  B: 

Knight  Errant,  O’Neill,  Rubank, 
Inc. 

Class  C: 

Prelude  to  Faust,  Gounod,  Ditson. 


Classifications  in  National  —  Class 
A :  Bands  from  high  schools  and  other 
public  and  private  schools  of  senior 
high  school  age  of  more  than  750  en¬ 
rollment;  Class  B:  Schools  of  250-750 
inclusive;  Class  C:  Schools  of  less  than 
250  enrollment. 


Especially  Designed  for 
School  Musicians  and 
Collegiate  Orchestras 


Recommended  Required  Numbers  of 
State  Band  Contests 

(One  should  be  chosen  from  each  set  Class  C: 
of  two  alternative  numbers.  No  1  in 
each  case  is  more  difficult  than  No.  2.) 

If  desired  the  National  numbers 
may  be  used  in  any  or  all  of  the  first 
three  classes,  but  these  numbers  have 
been  chosen  as  test  pieces  for  the 
picked  bands  of  the  country  and  are 
therefore  likely  to  be  more  difficult 
than  those  recommended  for  state  use. 

State  classifications  need  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  National.  Further  in¬ 
formation  in  yearbook.  Junior  High  School: 

_  1.  Prelude  to  Faust,  Gounod,  Dit- 

Class  A : 

1.  Phedre  Overture,  Massenet,  2.  On  the  Volga,  Taylor,  Fischer 
Fischer,  Inc. 

2.  Don  Quixote,  Safranek,  Fischer, 

Inc. 


Paekt  in  cate  tS  i»ek«t  Umg;  weight, 
remflete  with  caie,  SUH  lb$. 

Master 

Lite-Wate  Xylophone 

A  full  three-octave  instrument 
equipped  with  resonators,  possess¬ 
ing  in  fullest  measure  the  rich  tonal 
beauty  of  a  genuine  Deagan  instru¬ 
ment,  so  ingeniously  designed  that 
it  may  be  set  up  or  taken  apart  in 
two  minutes — so  light  and  so  com¬ 
pact  that  it  can  be  carried  anywhere 
— and  so  low  in  price  that  nearly 
every  student  musician  can  afford  it. 

Free  Trial  — A  Year  to  Pay 

The  coupon  brings  complete  de¬ 
tails — sent  it  in  today. 


Class  D:  (Bands  organized  less  than 
one  year) 

1.  Spirit  of  America,  Zamecnik, 
Sam  Fox. 

2.  On  the  Volga,  Taylor,  Fischer. 


Selective  List 

(Arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  No. 
1  being  the  most  difficult.  No.  60  the 
easiest,  arranged  as  to  composition, 
composer  and  publisher.) 

Bands  competing  in  the  National 
must  present  one  of  these  numbers  in 
addition  to  the  required  number. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC., 

3997  Deagan  Building,  Chicago 

Please  tend  me  full  information  on  the 
“Collegiate”  modd  Xylophone. 


Class  B: 

1.  Morning,  Noon  and  Night  Over¬ 
ture,  Suppe,  Fillmore. 

2.  Hungarian  Dance  No.  6,  Brahms, 
Emil  Ascher. 
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Classes  A  and  B  may  choose  any  num¬ 
ber  among  the  first  thirty  on  the  selec¬ 
tive  list,  Class  C  any  among  the  last 
thirty.  The  latter  half  of  the  list  is 
recommended  for  Classes  D  and 
Junior  High  School  in  state  contests. 

1.  Courts  of  Granada — Suite,  Chapi, 
Carl  Fischer  G3. 

2.  Force  of  Destiny  —  Overture, 
Verdi,  Carl  Fischer  J296. 

3.  Entry  of  the  Gods  into  Walhalla, 
Wagner,  Carl  Fischer  J224. 

4.  Euryanthe  Overture,  Weber,  Carl 
Fischer  J20. 

5.  Valse  des  Fleurs  from  “Nut- 
Cracker”  Suite,  Tschaikowsky,  Carl 
Fischer  J262. 

6.  II  Guarany  —  Overture,  Gomez, 
Carl  Fischer  J137. 

7.  Phedre  —  Overture,  Massenet, 
Carl  Fischer  J133. 

8.  Mignon — Overture,  Thomas,  Carl 
Fischer  J64. 

9.  Ruy  Bias — Overture,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Carl  Fischer  J99. 

10.  Fackeltanz  No.  4,  Meyerbeer, 
Ditson. 

11.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Over¬ 
ture,  Micolai,  Ditson. 

12.  Hunyady  Laszlo  —  Overture, 
Erkel,  Carl  Fischer  J12. 

13.  Herod — Overture,  Hadley,  Carl 
Fischer  U1555. 

14.  Bacchanale  from  “Samson  and 
Delilah”,  Saint-Saens,  Carl  Fischer 
J295. 

15.  Inauguration  March  from 
“Boabdil”,  Moskowski,  Carl  Fischer 
J294. 

16.  Southern  Rhapsody,  Hosmer, 
Carl  Fischer  J224. 

17.  March  from  “Tannhauser”, 
Wagner,  Carl  Fischer  J298. 

18.  Morning,  Noon  and  Night — 
Overture,  Suppe,  Fillmore. 

19.  Silhouettes — Suite  (Parts  1  and 
4),  Hadley,  (Tarl  Fischer  J241. 

20.  Yelva  —  Overture,  Reissiger, 
Carl  Fischer  JllO. 

21.  The  Knight  Errant — Overture, 
O’Neill,  Rubank. 

22.  The  White  Man  from  “Dwellers 
of  the  Western  World” — Suite,  Sousa, 
J.  Church. 

23.  Cripple  Creek,  Stringfield,  Carl 
Fischer. 

24.  In  the  Tavern,  Jensen,  G.  Schir- 
mer  No.  IOC. 

25.  March  of  the  Dwarfs,  Grieg,  G. 
Schirmer  No.  IOC. 

26.  Andante  con  moto  from  “Ital¬ 
ian”  Symphony,  Mendelssohn,  Carl 
Fischer. 


Presser*s 

Prompt  Mail  Order  Service 

for 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 
OF  ALL  PUBUSHERS 

SUGGESTIONS  MADE  AND  EXAMINATION  PRIVILEGES  TO  AID  SUPERVISORS 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

EVEaYTHINC  IS  MUSIC  PUBUCATIOSS—WOELiyS  LAkCEST  STOCK 
1712-1714  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILAE«LPHIA,  PA. 


Sousa*s  New  International  Hit! 


THE  ROYAL 
WELCH  FUSILIERS 
MARCH 
By 

LIEUT.  COMM. 

JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 

PiMuMfor 

Bmad  . 73c  Pioo  SoU  30c 

Sull  OrdMctra  TSc  Piaao  Dim<7Sc 
Fall  OrdMttra . #1.13 


The  **Verifint**  Band  Book 

FOR  BEGINNERS 
By  WALTER  LEWIS 

BegiiinuiK  with  the  nidimenti  o(  music  end 
then  progressing  with  Scales  in  the  most 
accessible  part  of  each  instrument,  unison 
exercises  a^  harmonized  exercises  in  rarious 
keys  and  tempi,  this  book  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  has  beginncn  playing  some  really 
satisfying  melodious  pieces  which  are  part 
of  this  work. 

Price,  30  Cents  Each  Part 

Ml  -  '  ~ia 

U.  T.  D.  Band  Book 
By  L.  P.  LAURENDEAU 

The  First  Choice  to  Mehe  for  Young 
Bends  Is  This  CoUectiom 

Good,  effective  arrangements  of 
splen^d  numbers  are  given  in  this 
favorite  collection  and  yet  the  parts 
are  all  within  the  ability  of  those  in 
their  first  year  of  band  playing. 

Price,  30  Cants  Each  Pert 


Lieut.  Comm.  Sousa  at  Tidmarsh, 
England,  where  “The  Royal  Wdch 
Fusiliers  March,’*  written  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  friendship  hetsreen  the 
Fusiliers  and  the  U.  S.  Marines 
Conned  during  the  ^xer  uprisi^  in 
China  30  years  ago,  received  Quite  an 
ovation  when  play^  before  Royalty, 
Diplomats  and  high  military  authori¬ 
ties.  It  likewise  made  a  tremendous 
impression  when  played  in  Washing¬ 
ton  before  President  Hoover  and 
Diplomatic  and  Marine  Corps  leaders. 


Presser’s  Concert  Orchestra  Book 

A  Super#  Collection  for  the  Frofieietsi 
Amotescr  Orchestre 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  GENERAL  USE 
There  is  a  fine  variety  in  this  compilation 
of  25  numbers  and,  while  every  number  is 
melodious,  there  is  in  each  that  musical 
worth  which  insures  the  life  of  a  composition 
over  a  long  period. 

Pioao  Armespeniesenl — Price,  63c. 
Other  Parts  Plica,  3Sc  Each 


CATALOGS  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDERS  ON  BAND  AND  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  NUMBERS  AND 
BOOKS  CHEERFULLY  SENT 
ON  REQUEST. 


^Why  the  World  Needs  Bands^^ 

coM^M  SOUSA  tells  this  in 
THE  ETUDE  MUSIC  MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER,  1930  ISSUE 

A  FINE  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  DEPT 
AND  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPT  '  ALSO  IN 
THIS  ISSUE  AS  WELL  AS  PIANO  DUET 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  SOUSA  S  THE  STARS 
AND  STRIPES  FOREVER 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  LEADING  MUSIC 
STORES  AND  NEWS  DEALERS  OR  THE 
PUBLISHERS 

S5  CENTS  A  COPv 

FOR  ONLY  5100  A  YEAR  YOU  NEED 
NEVER  MISS  A  FEATURE  IN  ANY  ISSUE 


(Continued  on  page  S8) 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CLARINETISTS 
HALL  oF  FAME 


WE  alMl  PiMiUp  S.  Sargit  Id  the 
Hiph  Sdiool  Baad  cUrMuriwi  Hall 
oi  Fmm.  Bdcddm  Im  it  the  loto 
liariaiiiii  •!  thm  Saaa  High  School  Bond 
of  Chicago.  Boco—o  hk  doriaol  playing 
halpad  hk  band  to  win  the  National  pint 
Priaa  two  yoan  in  luccattion.  Bocanta  hU 
band  iran  the  Illinok  Mata  bnt  priaa  two 
yaart.  Bocanta  of  bk  ability  at  a  dari- 
natitt. 

Salnitri  aco  prond  of  tha  fact  that  Mr. 
Sargont  taloctod  tba  SoIomt  dtrinat  at  tba 
bnaat  inttnanont  ha  could  gat.  Salmart 
ara  doubly  proud  that  Salmar  darinoti 
prtdnuiinttt  in  bk  band.  Saan't  Band- 
Huttar,  Cape.  Gkb,  tayt: 

"Salmar  dariaatt  pradomiaata  in 
my  band  by  a  big  maiority.  My 
firtt  chak  darinat  utm  a  Salmar 
.  .  .  bk  tona  improaod  100% 
iricb  it.  All  of  my  alto  dariaatt 
and  two  of  my  batt  dariaatt  ara 
Salmtrt,  too." 

If  you  play  darinat  you  arill  arant  to 
know  irhy  tbara  ara  mora  Salmar  darinau 
in  tba  four  baadt  that  iron  tba  National 
High  School  pcima  at  Flint  than  all  otbat 
makm  of  dariaatt  combiaad.  You  trill 
alto  want  to  know  if  a  Salmar  darinat  arill 
make  your  playing  battar,  too.  So,  arby 
aM  lat  at  tand  yon  all  of  tbaaa  datailt? 
Thara’t  no  obligatioa  and  wall  toll  yon 
bow  yon  can  compara  a  .Salmar  darinat 
with  your  oara  in  your  hoaaa  and  in  your 
band  and  orchattra  aritbout  aaon  a  dapoth. 


2094  SELMER  BUILDING 
BLKHAKT,  INDIANA 


r--  — -  —  —  -COUPON*"  “  -  -  —  -  - 
I  H.  ft  A.  SELMER.  INC 
I  2094  Sdmtr  Bldg.,  Elkbtrt,  Ind. 

I  Sand  ma  datailt  of  your  Proa  Loan  plan 

aritbout  obligation  to  ma.  1  play  (chack 
I  arbich)  darintt  Q  tan  O  ahoa  O  battoan  □ 


A  colorful  exompU  of  the  contribution  which  foreizn-bom  group*  of  young 
people  ere  mmking  to  America*  musicel  life  it  provided  by  the  tuccets  of  the 
Ukrenien  Mendolin  Orchettre  of  Detroit.  This  group,  which  devote*  ittelf  to 
Ukrenien  folk  mutic  end  ttenderd  concert  telection*,  i*  under  the  direction  of 
Denni*  Stnlbittky.  It  i*  efilieted  with  the  Ukrenien  Educetionel  Society  of 
Detroit.  The  orchettre  he*  been  heerd  in  teverel  cities  rteer  Detroit  end  elto  in 
Chicego.  Mr.  Strelbittky  escribe*  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  work  by  hi*  pleyer* 
to  the  feet  thet  they  constently  edd  new  number*  to  their  repertoire  end  thet 
they  meke  frequent  public  eppeerence*. 


The  Homell  High  School  Bend,  now  two  yeer*  old,  won  first  prize  for  boys’  bend* 
et  New  York  Stete  Fehr  in  1929,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Leo  Lynch.  Alto  won 
New  York  Stete  Chempionship  end  Trophy  for  Cles*  A  High  School  Bend*— 1930. 
Perticipeted  in  Netionel  Contest  of  High  School  Bend*  et  Flint,  Mich.,  in  Mey  1930. 


Cky  and  Stete. 


Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summ&  School 

/f^  ideal  place  for  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  environment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plan  NOW  to  attend  next  Summer. 

TUITION  REASONABLE 

Write  for  perticuler* 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MARION,  IND.  (Winter  nddrcM) 
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Keep 

Moving 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

only  difference  between  a  s^ood  player 
and  a  very  poor  one  is  that  the  good 
one  was  willing  to  practise  faithfully 
and  hard,  and  the  poor  one  wasn’t. 
This  may  sound  farfetched  to  my 
readers  but  I  have  never  known  a 
student  of  music  who  practised  in¬ 
telligently  and  hard,  who  did  not 
attain  some  degree  of  musical  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Some  rarely  talented  stu¬ 
dents  make  the  maximum  progress, 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  practise, 
but  all  failures  asrangst  music  stu¬ 
dents  are  invariably  pupils  that  did 
not  practise  enough  or  ^id  not  prac¬ 
tise  in  the  right  way.  I  have  never 
known  an  exception  to  this. 

A  Univenal  Routine 
The  routine  of  practise  as  I  have 
layed  it  out,  applies  to  every  phase 
of  playing,  execution,  expression, 
articulation,  in  fact  any  part  of  musi¬ 
cal  performance  that  is  troublesome 
to  you,  may  be  mastered  by  this 
regime.  It  also  applies  to  every  style 
of  composition,  scale  studies,  arpeggio 
studies,  etudes,  technical  studies  and 
solos.  The  object  of  this  routine  is  to 
compel  your  Ungers,  tongue,  lips  or 
breath,  or  all  combined  to  do  a  thing 
correctly  at  least  once  be  it  ever  so 
slowly  done.  After  it  has  been  done 
correctly  once  it  is  not  so  hard  to  do 
it  the  second  time.  The  third  time 
happens  even  much  more  quickly  and 
so  on,  until  finally  you  have  formed 
the  habit  of  doing  that  one  thing 
correctly  ALL  THE  TIME. 

After  you  have  made  a  habit  of 
doing  one  thing  correctly,  it  is  a  little 
easier  to  do  another  thing  correctly 
by  habit,  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
if  the  student  continues  this  sort  of 
practise  he  has  formed  the  habit  of 
doing  everything  correctly  all  of  the 
time.  When  this  last  fine  habit  has 
been  formed  he  is  a  finished  artist. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  does  not  like  his  instrument 
well  enough  to  enjoy  practise,  has 
little  chance  of  making  anything  in 
music  even  for  a  pastime.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  it  is  necessary  for  students 
to  avoid  popular  music.  Play  it  by 
all  means  if  you  like  it,  but  do  not 
let  your  serious  studies  suffer  while 
you  bang  away  at  some  jazz  tune 
from  which  you  can  learn  nothing. 
Rather  use  this  type  of  music  for  a 
relaxation  from  the  more  serious  ma¬ 
terial. 


be  desired. 


1  tJ  !l  id  i  Jin  ;rL 
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Band  Contest  Numbers 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


27.  Don  Quixote  —  Suite,  Safranek, 
Carl  Fischer  J203. 

28.  Templeweihe — Overture,  Keler- 
Bela,  Carl  Fischer  U526. 

29.  Valse  Fantasie,  Glinka,  Birch¬ 
ard. 

30.  Prelude  to  “Faust”,  Gounod, 
Ditson. 


31.  The  Pilgrim  (Grand  March), 
M.  L.  Lake,  Carl  Fischer  U1608. 

32.  Country  Gardens,  Grainger,  G. 
Schirmer. 

33.  Marche  Militaire  No.  II,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Carl  Fischer  U500. 

34.  Hungarian  Dance  No.  6, 
Brahms,  Ascher. 


KLEIhfS  RAINPROCJFED 


SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 


Tailored  from  All  Wool  Fast  Color 
Cloths  to  Individual  Measure 


SMARTEST  STYLED— PERFECT  FITTING 
LONGEST  WEARING 
THEREFORE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


76th  Anniversary  Specials 


Coat,  Trousers  and  Overseas  No.  1  No.  2 

Cap  . ^16.75  ^18.75 

Cape  and  Overseas  Cap .  7.00  8.00 

Cape  and  Military  Cap .  8.25  9.25 

Blouse  and  Overseas  Cap ....  7.25  8J25 

Trousers  only .  5.50  6.25 

IN  ANY  COLOR  COMBINATION 
Monogram*  at  Slight  Additional  Coat. 
ReguUr  Line  Remtonsbly  Priced 
According  to  Quality . 

Sample*  and  Meaaurcmcnt  Blank*  Sent  on  Request. 


Bso  sc  BS3 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 


715-717-719  Arch  Street  «  «  «  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dept.  2X, _ 


The  New 


“Sultana” 


I 


New  booklet  in 
four  colors.  All 
Banjo  Players 
and  Dealers  will 


(Rag.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS. 


A  BACON  &  DAY 

MASTERPIECE 


want  informa¬ 
tion  about  this 
New  Creation. 
Send  for  it  now. 


The 

BACON  BANJO  CO.,  Inc. 

GROTON,  CONN. 


i 


35.  Marche  Royal,  Smetsky,  Ludwig. 

36.  F  e  s  t  i  V  a  1 — Overture,  Taylor, 
Carl  Fischer  P65. 

37.  Recessional,  DeKoven,  Church. 

38.  Spirit  of  America  —  Patrol, 
Zamecnik,  Fox. 

39.  Weber  Suite  (March  of  the 
Peasants  and  Invitation  to  the  Dance) 
Weber,  G.  Schirmer  Master  Series 
No.  6. 

40.  On  the  Volga — Overture,  Aki¬ 
menko,  Carl  Fischer  PB43. 

41.  Grieg  Suite  No.  2  and  5,  Grieg, 
G.  Schirmer. 

42.  Chorale  and  March  from  Bach 
Suite,  Bach,  G.  Schirmer. 

43.  A  Fox  Hunt,  McKinley,  Carl 
Fischer  P54. 

44.  Gypsy  Festival  —  Overture, 
Hayes,  Fillmore. 

45.  La  Belie  Zingara,  Roberto,  Carl 
Fischer  P52. 

46.  Simplicity,  Lee,  S.  Fox. 

47.  Traumerei  and  Merry  Farmer 
from  Schumann  Suite,  Schumann,  G. 
Schirmer. 

48.  Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits  and 
Chorale  from  Junior  Band  Course, 
Gluck,  Bach,  Ditson. 

49.  America  the  Beautiful  and 
Soldier’s  March  from  Junior  Band 
Course,  Samuel  Ward,  Schumann,  Dit¬ 
son. 

50.  Integer  Vitae,  from  Junior 
Band  Course  and  Theme  from  Violin 
Concerto,  Flemming,  Beethoven,  Dit¬ 
son. 


1931  Orchestra 
Contest  Numbers 


National  Set  Pieces 

Class  A: 

1st  Movement,  Symphony  in  D 
Minor,  Cesar  Franck,  Schirmer. 


Class  B: 

Ballet  Music  from  “Rosamunde”, 
(contest  edition)  Schubert,  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc. 


Class  C: 

Song  of  India,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Ditson. 


State  Set  Pieces 

(One  of  each  set  of  two  may  be  se¬ 
lected.  No.  1  in  each  case  is  more 
difficult  than  No.  2.) 
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Class  A: 

1.  Nordic  Symphony  —  slow  move¬ 
ment,  Hanson,  Birchard. 

2.  London  Symphony  —  1st  move¬ 
ment,  Haydn,  C.  Fischer. 


Class  B: 

1.  Liebestraum  No.  3,  Liszt,  Jung- 
nickel. 

2.  Sinfonietta,  Schubert,  Silver- 

Burdett.  _ 

Class  C: 

1.  Mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  3,  Chopin, 
Birchard. 

2.  Hunting  Song,  Lazarus,  Ditson. 


Class  D: 

(Organized  less  than  one  year) 

1.  By  Candlelight,  Coon,  Birchard. 

2.  Nocturne,  Reinhold,  Schirmer; 
March  of  the  ABC’s,  Hartmann,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Series. 

Junior  High: 

Junior  High  Schools  may  select  from 
numbers  recommended  for  Class  B,  C, 
and  D.  _ 

Tentative  List  National 

Orchestra  Contest,  1931 

(Ungraded  as  to  difficulty) 

Siegfried  Paraphrase,  Wagner, 
Jungnickel. 

Kol  Nidrei,  Bruch,  Jungnickel. 

Anacroon  —  Overture,  Cherubini, 
Silver-Burdett. 

The  Young  Prince  and  Princess 
from  “Scheherazade”,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  Silver-Burdette. 

Liebestraum  No.  3,  Liszt,  Jung¬ 
nickel. 

Jupiter  Symphony,  First  Movement, 
Mozart,  Carl  Fischer. 

London  Symphony  D  Major,  First 
Movement,  Haydn,  Carl  Fischer. 

Finale,  (Allegro  con  fucco)  Sym. 
No.  4,  Tschaikowsky,  Carl  Fischer. 

Espana,  Chabrier,  Carl  Fischer. 

Leonore  No.  3 — Overture,  Beethov¬ 
en,  Carl  Fischer. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream — Over¬ 
ture,  Mendelssohn,  Carl  Fischer. 

Overture,  Der  Freischutz,  Von 
Weber,  Carl  Fischer. 

New  World  Symphony,  First  Move¬ 
ment,  Dvorak,  Carl  Fischer. 

Overture,  Oberon,  Von  Weber,  Carl 
Fischer. 

Roman  Carnival — Overture,  Berlioz, 
Carl  Fischer. 

Symphony  No.  6,  First  Movement, 
Beethoven,  Carl  Fischer. 

From  the  North,  Sibelius,  Schirmer. 

Secret  of  Suzanne — Overture,  Wolff- 
Ferrari,  Schirmer.  _ 

Nordic  Symphony,  Slow  Movement, 
Hanson,  Birchard. 

Overture,  Mignon,  Thomas,  Carl 
Fischer. 


Music  Students 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the 
School  Band  and  Orchestra 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  250,000  other  boys  and  girls  now 
studying  instrumental  music  in  the  scho<ds?  Do  you  know  that 
every  school  that  has  nuide  instrumental  music  study  an  accredited 
subject  has  improved  in  all  other  branches?  Do  you  know  that,  by 
test,  every  boy  or  girl  idio  is  studyii^;  instrumentid  music  in  scho<d 
nukes  from  7%  to  13%  better  grades  in  all  other  subjects,  than 
those  who  are  not  music  students? 

Help  Your  School  to  Win 

The  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  great  national  movement  to  make  music  as  easy 
to  learn  as  any  other  subject  in  school.  Every  boy  and  girl  who 
enjoys  music  should  be  a  member  of  this  association;  participate  in 
the  state  and  national  contests;  win  a  medal  or  help  his  school  to 
win  a  trophy. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling!  ' 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  on  all 
association  trips  and  entitles  you  to  participate  in  all  of  the  activities. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  magazine  of  your  own  association;  52  pages  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
articles  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important,  Do  This  Today 

The  annual  membership  fee  is  only  ^IJOO  whidi  pays  for  every¬ 
thing  including  the  magazine.  Jmn  now.  Get  die  full  year’s  bene¬ 
fit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  many  times  your  dollar’s  worth.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  and  a  dollar  bill  today  sure. 

The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chicago,  Ill. 

- ^APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  -  ^ - 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N.  I 

Ofice  of  the  Rcfiatrar,  • 

Room  2900,  230  No.  Michican  Blvd.,  Chicago,  in.  ' 

Gentlemen:  Pleaae  enter  my  name  as  a  fuU-fledged  member  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A  O.  ' 

Ass’n  for  the  present  school  year,  1930-1931.  I  enclose  $1  in  fuU  payment.  I  am  to  I 

receiTe  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  month.  | 

Name . . 

Were  you  a  member  last  year? . . . Age _ ..... _  ■ 

Male  or  Female. . What  instrument  do  you  play? . . . .  | 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  school  band?  Orchestra?  Both? 

Name  of  school _  _ _ 

Name  of  Supervisor . . . . . . . .  -  _  . 

Your  mail  address . . . . ' _ _  i 


'  fMeSc  M  Monty  Order,,  Chocks,  otc.,  poytbU  to  iko  Naiiomot  School  Bond 

I  and  Orchestra  Association.) 


I 

I 
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Money  Musk,  Country  Dance  Tune, 
Sowerby,  Birchard. 

Mafiric  Flute  —  Overture,  Mosart, 
Carl  Fischer. 

Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart, 
Schirmer. 

Two  Movements  from  the  Suite  “In 
a  Nutshell”,  Gay  but  Wistful,  Gum- 
sucker’s  March,  Grainger,  Schirmer. 

Valse  Fantasia,  Glinka. 

Choice  of  two  numbers  from  either 
Suite  I  or  II  from  “Carmen”,  Bizet, 
Birchard. 

Kamenoi  Ostrow,  Rubinstein,  Jung- 
nickel. 

Prize  Song  from  “Die  Meister- 
singer”,  Wagner,  Jungnickel. 

Two  Movements  from  Po-Ling  and 
Ming  Toy,  Friml,  Boston  Music  Co. 

Two  Movements  from  “In  the  Wood¬ 
land”  or  Lyric  Suite,  Busch,  Fitz- 
Simons. 

Sinfonietta,  Schubert,  Sowerby, 
Birchard. 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  2  (Vol.  4 
Standard  Orchestra  Folio),  Brahms, 
I.  Berlin. 

^  Sweet  Dreams,  and  Humoresque, 
(Master  Series),  Tschaikowsky, 
Schirmer. 

Bouree  in  G  Minor,  Bach,  Schirmer. 

Sarabande  and  Rigaudon  (Master 
Series),  Ckmperin-Rameau,  Schirmer. 

Sarabande  and  March  (Master  Ser¬ 
ies),  Bach,  Schirmer. 

Spring  Song  (Master  Series),  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Schirmer. 

Hymn  to  the  Norse  Gods  (Vol.  6 
Standard  Orchestra  Folio),  Grieg,  I. 
Berlin. 

Romance  in  F,  op.  3,  No.  2,  Raff, 
Ditson. 

Christmas  Music,  Grieg,  Birchard. 

Song  of  India,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Ditson. 

Capriccio  in  A,  Haydn,  Ditson  Phil. 

Mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  3,  Chopin, 
Birchard. 

By  Candlelight,  Coon,  Birchard. 

Sarabande  and  Marche  from  Sonata 
No.  2  (Master  Series),  Handel,  Schir- 
mer. 

Hunting  Song,  Lazarus,  Ditson. 

Military  March  in  C  and  Adagio 
from  Sextet,  Op.  8  (Master  Series), 
Beethoven,  Schirmer. 

Menuet  Ancien,  Amoni,  Birchard. 

Linden  Tree  (Graded  Orchestra 
Books,  Vol.  II),  Schubert,  Carl 
Fischer. 

Historiette,  and  The  Tin  Soldier 
(Vol.  3,  Elem.  Orchestra  Series), 
Bloch-Hackh,  Schirmer. 

Frolic,  and  Marche  (Vol.  4),  Elem. 
Orchestra  Series),  Trott-Bloch,  Schir- 
mer. 

Ballet  Music  from  “Rosamunde,” 
Schubert,  Carl  Fischer  (Contest  Edi¬ 
tion). 


Everything  for  the  SCHOOL 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

WE  have  an  immense  stock  of  Brass,  Reed, 
Stringed,  and  Percussion  instruments  and  are 
in  position  to  furnish  you  with  any  kind  of  a  band  or 
orchestra  instrument  at  practically  any  price  you 
care  to  pay. 

Everything  we  sell  is  guaranteed  to  be  exactly 
as  represented.  All  instruments  are  regelated 
and  adjusted  just  before  leaving  our  establish¬ 
ment  and  are  shipped  subject  to  five  days’  free 
trial.  If  they  do  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
they  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and 
we  will  send  you  a  catalog  with  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

InMrumcntB  cold  on  the  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  (or  detail*. 

Girl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  G>mpany 

The  WorU^M  Lergest  Direct  hy  Meii  Muncel  Instrument  House 
56-62  Cottier  Square,  New  York 


Music  Students  Have  Practice  Rooms 

at  the  ALLERTON  HOUSE 


.  .  .  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  Club  Residence  facilities 
offered  by  the  Allerton  Plan. 
The  Allerton  House  is  the  one 
club  residence  for  men  and 
women  in  walking  distance  to 
all  the  leading  music  schools  of 
Chicago.  And,  too,  there  are 
opportunities  for  music  study 
and  practice  with  a  well- 
planned  social  program. 

Seven  Separate  Floors 
for  Women 

.  RCA  Radio  Is  Included  in  the 
Weekly  Rates 

Single  Rooms . $12.50  —  $25.50 

Double  Rooms 

(per  person) .  8.50 —  15.50 

Transient .  2.50 —  4.00 

WALTER  W.  DWYER,  Weatem  Managm 


JP0O  RoewuwUk 
RCA  Rmiio  <■  gaek  Room 


Allerton  House 

701  N.  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago  Superior  4200 

Sm  AUewSem  Homoos  in  CUvoUmd  emd  Now  Yar* 


Dom’l  foil  to  mtuliou  Tko  Sohoot  Mutieiom  whom  wrilmg  AAvortitort. 
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have  been  after  school  hours.  Next 
year  if  I  return  to  Faribault  I  intend 
to  open  it  to  all  young  children  in  the 
City  and  I  should  have  an  enrollment 
of  at  least  70  or  80. 

(Signed)  Ann  M.  Anderson. 


Let’s  Have  a  Drum  Corps 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


ly  play  a  few  of  my  own  arrangements 
of  drum  beats  and  ask  them  to  observe 
and  play  after  me  much  we  teach 
rote  songs  in  the  third  or  second 
grades  in  school.  Later  on  after  they 
are  able  to  play  a  few  marches  in 
perfect  time  and  with  snap  I  may  put 
the  music  before  them  on  the  black 
board  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
easy  it  is  to  grasp  things  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

The  girls  have  many  little  tricks 
with  the  drum  sticks  by  this  time  and 
the  two  who  carry  the  bass  drums 
were  quick  to  adopt  the  two  stick 
drumming  so  popular  with  the  Scotch 
kilties  and  so  spectacular  that  I  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
who  would  organize. 

The  merchants  of  the  city  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  uniforms,  having 
raised  $1,850  in  half  a  day.  They 
have  also  uniformed  my  high  school 
band  of  36  pieces  and  the  De  Molay 
band  of  40  pieces. 

And  another  report  covering  the 
Drum  Corps’  activity  of  a  Junior 
Drum  Corps  by  Ann  M.  Anderson, 
Faribault,  Minn. 

This  Drum  Corps  is  made  up  of  25 
players,  19  drummers  and  7  buglers. 
They  range  in  ages  from  5  to  8  and 
are  the  youngest  and  only  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  this  nature.  They 
all  play  privately  owned  drums  and 
bugles. 

We  think  this  training  is  especially 
beneficial  as  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Corps  had  purchased  a  band  in¬ 
strument  of  some  sort  because  of  their 
stimulated  interest  in  music.  It  has 
aided  in  their  rhythm  and  appreciation 
of  music  a  great  deal. 

I  have  always  hoped  that  I  might 
open  this  training  to  all  the  smaller 
grade  school  children  of  the  City  of 
Faribault.  This  would  increase  our 
enrollment  a  great  deal.  We  play 
some  of  the  same  numbers  that  our 
City  Drum  Corps  played  when  they 
won  first  place  in  the  state.  Our 
buglers  are  very  clever  considering  the 
small  number  enrolled. 

We  have  played  for  numerous  State 
Conventions  held  here  and  also  played 
at  the  Peony  Festival  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  Drum  Corps  was  an  original 
idea.  As  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  music  and  small  children  I  decided 
to  start  this  small  drum  corps.  We 
started  with  5  drummers  and  2  bu¬ 
glers  and  our  numbers  are  gradually 


In  the  next  article  I  will  cover  the 
subject  of  correct  instruction  methods, 
instrumentation,  music  for  the  Corps, 
and  selection  of  necessary  equipment. 


increasing.  This  work  has  been  done 
gratis  on  my  part  and  our  practices 


Gmn  Training  School 

for  Band  Masters 


Captain  Gish  joins  the  staff  of  (3onn  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Music  as  Educational 
Director  in  charge  of  all  our  band  school 
activities.  Under  his  direction  is  being 
developed  an  exceptionally  fine  course  for 
Bandmasters  which  will  bring  to  aspiring 
directors  a  new  opportunity  for  greater 
service  and  increased  earnings.  Today 
there  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  trained 
bandmasters,qualified  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public  school  field.  Schools 
are  clamoring  for  competent  directors. 
Our  new  course  is  planned  to  meet  this 
need.  Here,  under  the  personal  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Captain  Gish,  you  can  get  just  the 
specialized  training  you  need  to  prepare 
yourself  for  greater  success. 


Conn  National  School  of  Music  also 
offers  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of  all 
bandsmen.  Classes  for  both  beginners 
and  advanced  students.  Private  or 
group  instruction  on  any  band  ■or  or¬ 
chestra  Instrument.  Nationally  famous 
teachers  including  such  celebrities  as 
Ernest  Pechin,  Comet  and  Trumftet; 
Jaroslav  Cimera,  Trombone;  Max  Pot- 
tag.  French  Horn;  Theodore  Yeadie, 
Flute  and  Piccolo;  and  a  score  of  other 
master  musicians.  Many  of  them  are 
from  the  CTiicago  Symphony,  the  (Hvic 
Opera  Company  and  other  renowned 
musical  organizations. 


FALL  CLASSES 

ARE  NOW  FORMING 


Enrollments  being  registered  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt.  Get  your 
reservation  in  promptly  or  write  us 
for  further  details  on  the  course  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


CONN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  INC 

506  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


fVhat  Instrument  Shall  I  Choose? 


It  is  a  dcUghtful  home  instrument  WHY  NOT  A 
besides  being  indispensable  in  the 

orchestra.  P  I  ITCO 


Read  the  charming  legends  of  its 
origin  in  many  lands  as  told  in  our 
new  book,  THE  FLUTE,  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Piutet  for  Actisu  and  Tsachscs,  also  Icaa 
axpsasive  ffnlat  for  itiidsmi,  atcaratoly 
coasttuctad  by  Master  CraftMnea. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

13S  Columbus  Ave.,  Boaton,  Mass. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Eat.  ISM 


$clmer 


>»im*reidK  .  f  il(h«n.  Ind. 
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Makes  a  Man  Healthy — 


finest  Bohemian  Grove  plays  in  the 
history  of  the  clnh — ^“The  Hame- 
dryads/'  presented  in  1904  and  “The, 
Cave  Man,”  produced  in  1910 — as  well 
as  the  winner  of  the  David  Bispham 
medal  awarded  by  the  American 
Opera  Society  of  Chicago,  was  given 
up  by  attending  physicians  as  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  tuberculosis  while  studying 
music  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  diagnosed 
as  having  but  half  a  lung  (he  told  the 
writer),  but  took  up  playing  the  So¬ 
prano  Saxophone,  and  lived  for  nearly 
a  half  century  after  he  had  been  rated 
an  incurable  consumptive  victim. 
Other  instances  could  be  related  to  the 
credit  of  the  saxophone  along  similar 
lines,  and  when  we  are  fully  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  more  oxy¬ 
gen  into  our  systems  to  bum  up  the 
waste  material  in  our  blood  and  the 
food-fuel  with  which  we  stoke  our 
furnaces,  the  saxophone  can  be  wisely 
adopted  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
this  end. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


nary  breathing,  the  entire  lung  capac¬ 
ity  is  utilized.  This  nourishes  the 
heart  with  life-giving  oxygen  and 
brings  about  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  entire  physique. 


Doctor  Rogers  has  made  a  statisti¬ 
cal  study  of  the  lives  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  great  musicians  who  were  on  the 
scene  of  action  between  1700  and  1900 
and  he  recites  that  “many  peculiar 
beliefs  have  been  current  as  to  the 
mental  and  physical  effects  upon  the 
musician  of  the  music  he  produced  and 
the  instrument  he  played.”  Continuing, 
he  uys:  “The  old  idea  that  performers 
on  wind  instruments  are  especially 
subject  to  tuberculosis  is  unfounded, 
as  well  as  that  these  performers  are 
liable  to  injure  their  lungs.” 

The  general  average  length  of  life 
for  the  trumpet  and  comet  players  he 
found  was  69.1  years  and  of  all  wind 
instruments  these  two  demand  the 
greatest  lung  pressure. 

Clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  oboe  and 
flute  players  live  longest  in  the  order 
named.  Doctor  Rogers  found,  and  the 
group  of  players  who  develop  the 
least  pressure  in  the  lungs,  as  the  flut¬ 
ists,  are  the  lowest  on  the  longevity 
scale  of  wind  instrument  players.  He 
amplifies  this  statement  by  saying  that 
“the  increase  in  longevity  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  pressure 
required  in  performance,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  vigorous 
person  in  the  first  place  to  play  a 
trumpet  or  comet  well  enough  to 
break  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.” 

“The  average  length  of  life  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  was  only  thirty-nine  years,” 
Doctor  Rogers  says,  as  compared  with 
about  fifty-six  years  today.  Therefore, 
musicians  lived  to  a  comparatively 
ripe  old  age  for  their  average  length  of 
life  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  population 

“The  average  person  in  the  United 
States,  in  other  than  the  musicial 
professions  loses  from  four  to  five 
days  each  year  from  his  work  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness.  While  there  are  no 
statistics  on  ^neral  grroups  of  mu¬ 
sicians,  eleven  members  of  the  wind 
section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  were  absent  on  an  average  but 
two  times  each  in  a  total  of  ten  ses¬ 
sions.  This  is  an  absence  of  but  four- 
tenths  of  a  day  per  man.  Doctor 
Rogers  points  out,  and  therefore  these 
musicians  seem  ten  times  as  healthy  as 
the  average  of  men. 

Within  the  past  six  years,  the  writer 
had  a  prominent  Oakland  business 
man  as  a  student  of  the  saxophone, 
who  after  undergoing  a  serious  hospi¬ 
tal  operation,  was  advised  by  his  phy¬ 
sician  to  take  up  the  study  of  the 
saxophone  as  an  aid  to  restoring  him 
to  health. 

Also,  the  late  William  J.  McCoy, 
who  was  the  composer  of  two  of  the 
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KEEP  YOUR  MUSIC  NEAT 


“  T  HAVE  read  Mr.  Harry  E.  Alden’s 

J.  story  in  The  School  Musician, 
September  issue,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

“I  an\  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
idea  and  can  see  a  great  deal  of  good 
which  will  come  from  the  graduated 
systematic  exercises.  As  Mr.  Alden 
points  out,  it  does  streng^then  the  in¬ 
tercostal  muscles  as  well  as  the  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles. 

“I  remember  a  case  of  pneumonia  I 
had  which  left  a  condition  known  as 
empyema  or  pyothorax  which  is 
simply  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  It  was  necessary  to  do 
a  rib  resection  and  drain  for  weeks. 
As  .the  case  cleared  up  the  expansion 
of  the  affected  side  was  greatly 
diminished.  I  tried  every  way  to  get 
the  child,  who  was  six  years  old,  to 
breathe  deeply  and  regrular.  Finally  we 
got  him  a  toy  horn.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  we  could  tell  by  actual 
measurements  the  benefit  he  had  de¬ 
rived  in  the  expansion  of  that  side  of 
the  chest.  Had  he  been  under  some 
competent  instructor  who  knew  how  to 
work  with  him  in  a  systematic  manner 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  improved  not 
only  faster  but  to  a  gnreater  degree  of 
normalcy. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and  will  not 
only  benefit  those  convalescing  from  a 
lung  infection  but  will  keep  many 
from  having  weak  lung^,  due  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  muscles  and  the 
increased  expansion  of  the  pleural 
cavity.” — Dr.  C.  E.  Flaningram,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico. 


A  NEW,  .modern  combination 
folio,  widely  adapted  by  bands  and 
orchestras  on  account  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  practicability. 

We  manufacture  FIUNO  FX)LD- 
E:R8,  folios,  IXX>SE  leaf  DE¬ 
VICES  in  forty  different  types  and 
sises  for  Choirs,  Bands  and  Orches¬ 
tras.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 
Copies  are  gladly  sent  “On  Approval.” 

The  Kayser  Music  Binding  Co. 

S09  S.  WabMh  At*.,  Chicag*,  lU. 


TheFinest  lineof 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 


For  School  Bands 

C*c  NmiCmtmUg/U.  IM 
•ml  CLOTH  SAMeteS 


Saxop 

Lone 

LESSONS 

FREE 
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The  Grmnd  Hmven  High  Schoot  B^md  of  Grond  Horen,  Mkh.,  hs$  g  unique 
plan  to  foster  friessdty  feeling  between  thehr  hand  members  assd  those  of  the 
Hollassd  and  Muskegon  Heights  school  bands. 

Last  year,  after  the  football  game  between  Holland  and  Gratsd  Haven,  the 
Grastd  Haven  team' entertmned  the  visiting  team  at  a  banquet.  They  in  turn 
were  hosts  to  the  Muskegon  Heights  band  when  they  visited  that  city  for  a 
football  sneet. 

This  year,  Muskegon  Heights  will  visit  Grand  Haven  assd  be  their  gssests  of 
honor  at  a  banqsset,  assd  Grassd  Haven  svUl  be  HoUastd's  gssests  after  the  game 
there.  This  plan  was  started  three  years  ago,  assd  will  continsse  ad  infitsitum 
if  the  present  popularity  of  the  stunt  is  any  criterion. 


(Continued  from  pagre  27) 

never  forget  the  good  that  he  has 
done. 

Bernard  F.  Nevin,  director  of  in¬ 
strumental  and  high  school  music  at 
Fremont,  Nebr.,  has  been  selected  to 
replace  Mr.  Righter.  Previous  to  his 
position  at  Fremont,  he  was  head  of 
music  at  St.  Paul,  Nebr.,  and  an  in¬ 
structor  of  music  at  Midland  College 
at  Fremont.  Mr.  Nevin  holds  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  from  the  Fine  Arts 
college  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  has  had  one  year’s  study  at  the 
University  School  of  Music  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  has  taken  gn^adnate  work  at 
the  Northwestern  University  at  Ev¬ 
anston,  Ill. 

Mr.  Nevin  has  had  the  benefit  of 
instruction  with  some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  day,  among  them  Felix 
Borowski  of  Chicago;  George  Dasch, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Little  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra;  Stuart  Hoppin  of 
Boston.  He  has  also  studied  with 
August  Molzer,  Lincoln  violinist.  Mr. 
Nevin  is  not  only  an  orchestra  and 
band  leader  of  ability,  but  is  also  a 
violinist,  pianist,  and  drummer. 

Among  professional  organizations 
of  which  he  has  been  a  member  are 
the  Kilties  band,  the  Nebraska  State 
band,  Lincoln  Symphony  orchestra, 
the  Lincoln  Little  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra  and  Thurlow  Lieursnce’s  string 
ensembles.  He  has  spent  three  sea¬ 
sons  with  Chautauqua  companies  and 
has  also  been  a  member  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  several  theater  orchestras. 

Lincoln  high  looks  forward  to  con¬ 
tinued  success  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Nevin. 


Before  You  Buy 

““Fine/  out  ^hout  the 

SPEOAL  OFFERS 

“irl-EWis 

Jm  INSTRUMENTS 

Write  today  for  foil  details  and  cat* 
aloss  of  the  new  Lewis  “Siandatd" 
and  “IHiirphooic”  Band  and  Otdies* 
iia  instruments.  These  high  grade  in- 
,  sttuments  are  made  sis  the  Umttd 
'  StaUe  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  heat 
fccognisM  manofoctnrers.  Attracthre 
prices,  direct  to  yon.  Satwvmvmut 
plMifdesued.n[EET1U/u7ltwill 

S.  pay  you  to  investigate  the  valne-giv* 

ing  odets  in  this  quality  line! 

Easy  foe  beginnm  to  pl^  and  in* 
spiring  to  professioaala.  The  same 
standards  of  tone,  dependability  and 
V  ciaftsmanshipthat  have  characterized 
Lewis  striimed  instrumeon  sIm* 
aSM  are  built  into  the  new  Lewis 
band  instruments.  Students,  music 
npervisois  and  band  direefors  will 
be  well  fcwarded  to  tee  the  rematk* 
able  oflets in  this  excellent  line.  Send 
I  coupon  below  for  full  infotmatioo! 

FREE  Catalogs  ^ 

\  Justchcckthetp^eindicated  m 
in  the  coupon  if  you  want  M 
^  our  complete  Band  In* 
ttrument  catalog,  or 
our  big  String  Intern- 

ment  catalcw  describing  tdectedlines  of  MKM 
fuUy  gradeti  violins,  violas,  cellos,  etc, 
and  w  accessories.  Direct  -  to  *  you 
prices  on  all  instruments.  Seodnowl 


■  M  CfcBBfcBBBWrWi 
I  ClCfaMk 


SACRIFICING 

PRIVATE  COLLECION  OF 

VIOLINS 

25%  TO  50% 

On  tk«  Dollar 

VIOLIN  SALE — Italian,  French, 
German — both  Old  and  Modem 
being  offered  at  25%  to  50%  on 
the  dollar. 

MASTER  PROFESSIONAL 

NEW  VIOLINS 

at  $25.CX)  to  $35.00 

VALUES  WORTH  UP  TO  $150.00 

Violins  will  be  sent  for  5  day 
inspection,  purchaser  to  simply 
remit  express  charges.  Your 
violin  taken  in  trade  for  credit. 

TIME  PAYMENTS  as  low  as 
10%  down  payment.  Some  50 
Violins  at  $15.00  each.  Old 
valuable  Bows  at  big  bargains. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  ^ 
description  of  Bows  and  Violins. 
I  guarantee  every  purchase 
or  will  return  money  if  not 
satisfied  30  days  after  purchase. 

'THE  FIDDLE  SHOP" 

WM.  PETEK  STOFFEL 
(PiHult  CoHudof  uf  VluHut  for  90  yooit) 

3509  Norik  Av«.,  MilwaiikM,WiK. 

Soud  for  "Foudlout  of  Iko  Bow  Bw"--Fioo 


Coming 

Next  Month 


Thaddciu  P.  Giddingo,  Super- 
vioor  of  Muoic,  Minnegpolio 
Public  Scfaoolo,  hgg  written  a 
very  intereoting  article  on 
"Voice”  for  the  November  ioouc 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Mr.  Giddingo  io  Vice-Preoi- 
dent  and  Superviaor  of  inatme- 
tion  at  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camp  at  Interlizchen,  Mich., 
and  has  always  been  a  great 
favorite  with  students. 

Remember!  This  article  ap¬ 
pears  next  month. 

Be  Sure  to  Read  It! 


Dea'i  fail  Sa  mouriou  The  Sehaot  Mtuirim  wkem  wrkmg  A4vertiter$. 
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*’GO  DOWN  MOSES”  i  • 

(Let  My  People  Go?)  ! 

Stlrrinc  6/8  Military  Band  March  arranged  j 
from  the  immortal  ^iritual  by  W.  C. 
Handy,  Compoaer  of  “CT.  LOUIS  BLUES.”  | 

**GO  DOWN  MOSES”  | 

March  has  extra  parts  for  ”F”  Saxophone.  ! 

latrodnctory  Price  50c.  I 

"FLORIDA  BLUES”  ' 

An  excellent  “Bhies”  arranged  for  full 
Military  Band.  A  norelty. 

Order  today— Introductory  Price  30c. 

HANDY  BROS.  MUSIC  CO.,  INC 

(HOME  OF  THE  BLUBS) 

1543  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  | 

Mention  you  Mw  ad  In  ttie  School  Muaictan. 


MUSIC  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

For  Band  and  Orchestra 

SENT  C  O,  D,  PARCEL  POST  PAID 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  U,  S. 

50c  Sellers,  7  (or  S3.25, 11  for  S5,00 

Send  for  “HOT  TIPS  ON  HIT 
TUNES”  listing  the  latest  orchestrations. 

Tune  in  tonight  and  take  down  the  titles 
of  tunes  you  want  us  to  send. 

We  have  a  Urge  stock  of  solos,  folios  and 
instructors  for  all  instruments. 

A$k  u$  to  t€lt<t  rnnuie  for  you. 

Orchestra  Music  Supply  Company 

Vlacanl  M.  Shsrweed,  Gea.  Msr. 

1 65t  NO AOW AY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

CM  A4ir«M:  OMtUPPLY.  M.  T. 


Join  the  N.  S.  B.  and  O. 
ASS’N  NOW! 


UNIFORMS 


For 

School 
Bands 

Mode  In 
Yomr 
School 
Colors 

S  turn  pies 
Sent 
On 

ReqmeU 

HENDERSON  &  CO. 

ELEVENTH  ft  RACE  STS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Their  Romantic  Past 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


air-chamber  will  amplify  the  tone  still 
further  even  thougrh  the  details  of  this 
air-chamber  are  incorrect  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other.  Early  bowed 
instruments  were  very  inefficient  in 
comparison  to  fretted  or  lute  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  same  time.  Judsring  from 
writinsrs  and  inscriptions  of  those 
days  they  must  have  occupied  a  rather 
lowly  position  in  the  then  world  of 
music,  much  more  so  than  fretted  in- 
struments^d9  t^ay  even  in  the  opinion 
of  their  most  fanatical  opponents.  With 
the  development  of  the  various  viols, 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  violin, 
the  status  of  the  bowed  instruments 
improved  of  course;  but  until  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  true  violin  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  century  the  lute  family  was 
still  the  royal  family  of  stringed 
instruments.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
viols  were  fretted  instruments,  al¬ 
though  played  with  a  bow,  but  their 
tone  was  not  what  we  now  describe 
as  fretted  instrument  tone. 

But  it  is  worth  remembrance  that 
during  that  long  period  when  the  basic 
characteristics  of  music  were  being 
slowly  worked  out — rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  and  a  notation  to  indicate 
them,  fretted  instruments  were  the 
dominant  ones  and  must  have  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  evolution  of 
these  charactertistics.  It  is  highly 
probable  even  that  we  owe  our  staff 
for  music  notation  directly  to  them. 
The  earliest  form  of  written  music  for 
lutes  was  in  what  is  known  as  lute 
tablature,  parallel  lines  being  drawn 
one  for  each  string,  the  fret  to  be 
used  indicated  by  a  letter  or  a  figure 
on  one  of  the  lines,  and  the  time  shown 
by  a  row  of  characters  underneath. 
This  tablature  was  used  for  lute  in¬ 
struments  before  it  was  for  any  oth¬ 
ers;  later  on  keyboard  and  wind 
instruments  adopted  it,  also  vocal  mu¬ 
sic  was  so  notated — and  it  was  not 
much  of  a  step  from  tablature  to  mod¬ 
ern  notation.  It  is  impossible  to  defi¬ 
nitely  say  that  the  lute  family  was 
responsible  for  tablature,  no  records 
have  been  handed  down  telling  just 
where  or  how  tablature  was  intro¬ 
duced.  But  it  is  certain  that  lute  con¬ 
struction  is  the  only  instrument  con¬ 
struction  that  would  suggest  it,  so  it 
hardly  seems  too  improbable  to  say 
that  we  owe  the  idea  of  modem  music 
notation  to  fretted  instruments. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  and  popularity  of  lute  in¬ 
struments  when  they  were  at  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  their  activity.  Everyone  played 
one  or  more  of  them.  They  were  the 
instruments  of  the  troubadours  and 


minnesingers;  favorite  court  musi¬ 
cians  were  lutists;  barber-shops  pro¬ 
vided  lutes  for  customers  to  strum 
upon  while  waiting  their  turn  at  a 
boyish  bob— or  whatever  was  in  style 
just  then;  an  old  book  of  etiquette  and 
social  suggestions  of  that  time  says  that 
as  a  present  to  a  young  lady  nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  and  appropri¬ 
ate  than  an  assorted  bundle  of  lute 
strings.  Although  the  violin  appeared 
late  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  so  sol¬ 
idly  were  fretted  instruments  estab¬ 
lished  as  necessary  musical  instru¬ 
ments  that  it  was  about  100  years 
later  before  the  violin  family  was  con¬ 
sidered  strong  enough  to  stand  alone. 
Monteverdi  and  his  contemporaries 
used  lutes  in  their  opera  orchestras; 
Corelli,  the  father  of  modem  violin 
music,  wrote  many  of  his  violin  sona¬ 
tas  with  figured  bass  for  the  archlute; 
even  Bach  considered  it  necessary  in 
his  early  works  to  include  lutes  in  his 
orchestra. 

The  less  than  two  century  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  violin  in  the  stringed  instra- 
ment  group  seems  short  indeed  in 
comparison  with  the  fifty  or  more  cen¬ 
turies  of  supremacy  for  the  fretted 
type.  While  it  will  never  be  possible 
for  the  violin  to  recede  to  its  former 
state  of  inefficiency,  its  acoustical  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  richness  of  its  litera¬ 
ture  forbids  that;  an  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  history  does 
show  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
fretted  instraments  to  improve  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  as  efficient 
in  their  own  way  as  the  violin  family 
is  in  its  way.  The  two  types  of  in¬ 
struments  should  not  be  considered  as 
rivals,  but  as  complements  to  each 
other  and  associates.  The  reason  for 
the  decline  of  the  fretted  instrament 
group  in  musical  significarce  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  acoustics.  At  the 
time  when  the  violin  family,  the  piano 
and  organ,  and  the  various  wind- 
instruments  were  improving  acousti¬ 
cally  and  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  musically  gifted,  the  fretted 
instrument  group  was  making  no 
progress  whatever  toward  greater 
acoustical  efficiency.  And  not  until  the 
Twentieth  century  was  there  any  in¬ 
dication  that  such  improvement  would 
be  made.  The  genesis  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  and  its  relation  to  modern  music 
will  be  covered  in  our  next  article. 

But  it  is  certainly  consistent  with 
the  logic  of  history  to  suppose  that  a 
type  of  instrument  that  played  so 
large  a  part  in  forming  the  stuff  out 
of  which  and  by  which  modern  music 
is  made  could  have  a  very  important 
education  program. 


Met  meticdlli/  Sealed 
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WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  v«fy  valuabi*  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 


HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings. 

Squier-Trued  Hermeticmlly  Semled 
wound  strings  arc  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 
INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


School  Band  Uniforms 


Let  Ut  Uniform  YOUR 
Bond  Also 

We’ll  send  yoa  FREE  onr 
NEW  style  book  of  EIGHTY- 
EIGHT  designs  beautifully 
illustrated  IN  COLORS;  also 
wonderful  line  of  <^tb  sam¬ 
ples— 156  IN  ALL.  You’ll 
find  just  what  your  sdawl 
wants  in  style  and  color  com¬ 
bination. 

Good  matorials,  ■upeeioe  wotk* 
manahip,  coeioct  stylo  aad  paa^ 
fact  fit,  at  sarprisiagly  low 
pricaa  —  that’s  DoMoadia 


country  with  the  orchestra  that  made 
the  concert  tour  to  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Washingfton. 

This  last  spring  he  soloed  at  the 
district,  taking  first  place,  tied  for 
first  in  the  state  and  collected  the 
national  trophy  for  first  place  at  Flint, 
Michigan. 

Still  full  of  wanderlust,  Moore  spent 
the  summer  up  in  the  woods  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  at  the  National  High  school  band 
and  orchestra  camp,  where  he  was 
content  with  first  chair  in  both  band 
and  orchestra,  first  place  in  the  solo 
contest  and  second  place  in  the  Camp 
Conducting  contest. 

This  is  his  last  year  at  Waukegan, 
and  he  will  then  enter  college  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  life  work  in  public  school 
music.  Moore  gives  much  credit  to 
his  excellent  instructor,  Mr.  Otto  E. 
Graham,  director  of  music  at  Wauke¬ 
gan  high  school  for  giving  him  the 
instrumental  instruction  and  guidance 
which  made  this  tour  to  musical  star¬ 
dom  possible. 


The  roads  to  “Who’s  Who”  aren’t 
always  strewn  with  stumbling 
blocks  covered  with  sticky  asphalt  and 
full  of  bothersome  mountains.  William 
L.  Moore  went  there  via  the  BB  Flat 
tuba  trail,  and  reports  the  sailing 
quite  thrilling  and  easy. 

He  got  on  the  Comet  trail  by  mis¬ 
take  when  he  started  down  the  musi¬ 
cal  path  to  fame,  but  shortly  after  he 
reached  the  Waukegan  Township  high 
school,  he  was  steered  onto  the  right 
trail  and  has  stuck  fast  to  the  BB 
flat  tuba  route  since. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  tour  he 
joined  the  school  band  and  in  1928 
entered  the  district  solo  contest  at 
Elgin,  placing  seventh. 

Then  in  1929  he  made  the  jump  to 
Urbana,  Illinois,  and  occupied  the  first 
chair  in  the  Illinois  All-State  Orches¬ 
tra.  From  there,  he  made  the  leap 
to  second  chair  in  the  National  High 
school  orchestra  at  Atlantic  City  pass¬ 
ing  by  considerable  competition  on  the 
way.  Then  he  saw  some  more  of  the 


We  pmt  tke  FORM  <■ 

Vmtena 

DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 
1041  South  Fourth  St. 
GronvUlo.  lU. 


UNIFORMS 


CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kmd 

Write  ter  Cetriee  He.  M 
Seheet  Color*. 

George  Eyum  &  Co. 

Siaco  I960 

132  North  Stfa  Street 
PhilotUphia,  Pa. 
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Music  Supervisors 

The  AmcrkanViolin  System 
for  Beginners 

ty  LLOYD  LOAR,  MtuU  kttsur 
writer  of  Hieiijr  eocceeeful  inetmetion 
end  textbooka.  Compoeer,  aoloiat  and 
pedafof. 

Ameri^’s  areetest  course  of  class  or 
public  school  instructions  pubUsbed. 
First  year  course  complete  in  six  toI- 
umes.  Second  year  course  will  be  ready 

Price  (par  rolume)  M  cents 
PnbHdied  by 

NIOOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
Altoona,  Pa. 


Books  and  Literature 

You  Ought  to  Have 


If  the  material  listed  below  isn’t  already  a  part 
-  of  your  library,  include  it  now  — 

FREE 

You  can  get  any  of  these  interesting  and  informative  Books  and  Literature 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  write  the  key  number  at  the  beginning  of 
each  listing  which  yon  want,  on  a  post  card,  together  ^th  your  name  and 
address,  or  else  check  the  number  in  front  of  the  books,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  the  page  and  mail  to  Thb  School  Muskhan,  Room 
2900,  230  N.  Michigran  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

Entire  stock  will  be  sold  of 
Old  and  Used  Violins  ‘‘Oemun- 
der  Art"  Violins.  Geimsn  Vio¬ 
lins,  Bows,  Cases  and  Strings, 
also  Wood. 

8tnd  for  cotsiops  B  md  diseseats. 

August  Gemunder 
&  S<nis 

lit  West  4M  St.  New  Yerit 


bound,  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mythology  and  folklore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  and  then  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  comparisons  of  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  open  hole 
flute  and  the  covered  key  instrument 
is  given. 

309 —  The  Roll  Oft.  A  snappy,  40- 
page  booklet  including  6  illustrated 
pages  of  drum  majors  signals,  an  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  the  drum,  and  a 
host  of  interesting  pictures  of  old 
drums  used  in  battles,  etc. 

310 —  Drum  Technique  in  the  Band 
AND  Orchestra.  All  about  drums  in 
the  school  band  and  orchestra.  Gen¬ 
eral  description  and  uses  of  drums, 
kettle  drums,  xylophones,  bells,  ma¬ 
rimbas,  and  the  necessary  drum  traps 
and  accessories  are  clearly  explained 
in  this  new  book.  It  will  help  you 
build  up  and  improve  your  percussion 
section. 

311 —  How  TO  Organize  a  Mando¬ 
lin  Orchestra  or  Banjo  Band.  Brief, 
to  the  point,  answering  all  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  apt  to  arise  when  considering 
the  org^anization  of  one  of  these  popu¬ 
lar  groups.  An  instrumentation  chart 
for  fretted  instrument  groups  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

312 —  Talks  to  Clarinetists  and 
Saxophonists.  A  series  of  illustrated 
talks  to  both  clarinetists  and  saxo¬ 
phonists  with  hints  on  playing  by  mas¬ 
ters  of  both  instruments.  Methods  of 
Angering  the  instruments,  position  of 
the  mouth  and  lips,  breath  control  and 
care  of  instruments  are  among  the 
subjects  taken  up. 

313 —  How  Music  is  Made.  A  56- 
page  book  which  grives,  in  a  most  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  style  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  sound,  as  they 
obtain  in  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments.  After  giving  a  scientific  back- 
grround  to  the  reader,  the  book  dis¬ 
cusses  the  important  and  representative 
instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 


301 —  Four  Months  or  Four  Years 
— A  thoroughly  practical  handbook 
covering  all  phases  of  organizing, 
teaching  and  leading  junior  bands. 
Fifty  pages  of  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion. 

302 —  Officers,  Ruus  of  Order  and 
Constitution  for  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps — A  very  conveniently  arranged 
outline  of  procedure  of  organizing  and 
duties  of  officers  of  drum  corps. 

303 —  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart — A 
pamphlet  showing  the  new  Rhythm 
Chart  for  teaching  and  understanding 
rhythm,  which  is  comprehensive,  easy 
to  analyze  and  meets  all  needs  of  the 
ordinary  player. 

304 —  What  Instrument? — A  new 
approach  to  the  ever-present  question 
“What  Instrument?”  Each  instrument 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  group 
and  to -the  individual  player. 

306 — Putting  the  Saxophone  in 
Its  Place.  Opinions  seem  to  differ 
on  this  mooted  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer  found  in  this  bode  isn’t  “out  the 
window”  nor  alongside  the  harp  as 
the  place  for  the  saxophone.  It  has 
its  place  though,  and  it’s  beginning 
to  find  its  way  there  judgring  from  the 
authoritative  quotations  in  this  valu¬ 
able  booklet. 

306 —  Romantic  Woodwinds.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  two  books — one  on  the  flute  and 
piccolo  and  the  other  on  the  clarinet. 
Both  of  these  books  give  very  inter¬ 
esting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  grreat 
men  of  all  agres  who  had  interest  or 
appreciation  for  the  instruments  men¬ 
tioned.  (When  writing,  please  mention 
which  of  the  two  you  want.) 

307 —  The  Road  to  Happiness.  The 
road  seems  to  be  short,  straight  and 
smooth  down  the  fretted  instrument 
way.  This  booklet  discusses  the  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  grroup  giving  the  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  and  showing  how 
they  can  and  have  filled  a  great  mu¬ 
sical  need. 

308 —  The  Flute.  This  beautifully 


THIRD  POSITION 


I^W  [  FaMsMaM  Emcliii  Iw  Viola 
Fills  the  gap  between  elementary  train¬ 
ing  and  orchestra.  Primarily  for  class 
instruction.  Short  exercises. 

ANDREW  MIKITA,  Marphyaboro,  III. 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 
BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  Full  band.  Price  36'c  per  book. 
Discount  to  schools.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  PaMifAcr 
S444  KsUaad.  Kaaia*  Oty.  Mo. 


^rIs  Earn  Xmas  Money 

Writs  for  50  S«tt  Sc  Nidbola*  ChrirtaiM  Seal*. 
Sril  for  10c  a  MC  Wbra  *old  Mod  lu  13.00  and 
you  kaap  #2.00.  No  Work  Jaw  Faal 
ScNichoUtSoalCo.  DopeSdOSM  BcooldyB,N. Y. 


Melville  J.  Webster 

Pormerfy  Soto  Ctsrimet 
Immss,  Therm,  Weber 
Instructor  Qarinet  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  Finishing 
Pupils  with  foremost  bands 

Scfcool  lacUBClira  a  Spadahr 


Smdiot  lll'A  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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An  Intimate  Chat  About 

A*  R*  McAllister 

Of  our  HaU  of  Fame 

(Picture  on  Page  2) 

X  _ 


There  is  perhaps,  no  more  worthy 
a  person  for  school  musicians  to 
bestow  recognition  upon  than  A.  R. 
McAllister,  president  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n,  and 
director  of  the  Joliet  high  school  band. 

The  success  of  any  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
its  leaders — and  from  its  inception  in 
1926,  Mr.  McAllister  has  been  one  of 
the  active  leaders  of  the  school  band 
association  movement.  In  1926,  when 
the  13  bands  entered  in  the  first  Na¬ 
tional  contests  at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  saw 
the  need  of  an  association,  they  elect¬ 
ed  Hyrum  Lammers  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
president  and  A.  R.  McAllister  first 
vice-president. 

The  following  year,  Mr.  McAllister 
was  voted  president  and  he  has  been 
re-elected  every  year  since  that  time, 
including  the  1930-1931  season.  As 
the  time  passes,  and  the  association 
increases  its  scope,  power  and  size, 
this  job  of  being  president  increases 
its  responsibility  correspondingly,  but 
Mr.  McAllister  has  an  indomitable 
spirit  and  will  to  make  a  success  of 
whatever  he  does,  which  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  this  as  well  as  everything  else 
throughout  his  life. 

The  Joliet  band  is  one  of  the  great 
tributes  to  this  ambition  of  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister’s.  It  has  won  the  National 
Band  contest  for  three  consecutive 
years  in  1926-7  and  8,  then  was  not 
permitted  to  complete  for  one  year 
in  1929  but  appeared  at  the  National 
contest  at  Denver  to  give  special  con¬ 
certs  and  demonstrations.  It  rejoined 
the  National  contest  in  1930  at  Flint 
and  took  a  very  close  second  place  to 


“Nonm  Madm  Anywhmrm** 


Th«  VibnMr  Raad  ha*  wvaral  mmm  nm- 
aing  parallel  wbicli  aapnaar  ibra*  throng 
graaiar  ribradag  power  aad  a  baamifiil  raao- 


aaat  Mae. 

year  Dealer  for  Thom 

H.  CHIRON  CO..  MO  tth  Ate,  N«w  Tarh 


Senn  High  school  of  Chicago.  Soloists, 
however,  from  Joliet  took  a  greater 
number  of  places  than  any  other 
school  entered  in  the  contests. 

Mr.  McAllister  specializes  on  the 
comet,  but  understands  every  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  orchestra,  and  has  enough 
knowledge  to  teach  them.  His  own 
musical  experience  started  when  he 
bought  a  comet  while  a  young  lad  on 
his  parents’  farm  near  Joliet,  Ill. 
Scarcely  had  he  mastered  the  art  of 
playing  this  when  he  organized  his 
first  band. 

However,  he  soon  felt  the  urge  to 
earn  his  living  and  took  up  a  business 
course  and  got  a  position  as  auditor 
for  .the  street  car  company.  This 
proved  uninteresting  so  he  took  charge 
of  a  frait  ranch  in  Montana  and  car¬ 
pentered  as  an  avocation  until  one  day 
this  woodworking  ability  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Jewish  Training 
Schools  of  Chicago  who  hired  him  to 
teach  carpentering  and  manual  train¬ 
ing.  Later  he  accepted  a  similar  job 
in  Joliet. 

It  was  then  that  he  started  the  first 
Joliet  band,  consisting  of  twelve  mem¬ 
bers  who  practiced  in  his  carpenter 
shop.  The  band  has  continued  to  grow 
and  improve  each  year  since.  Mr. 
McAllister  himself  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  music  and  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  with  the  time,  but  he  can 
tmly  be  called  a  self-made  man.  He 
has  worked  with  the  cornet  under 
Weldon,  studied  directing  with  Ennis 
and  has  done  considerable  technical 
work  with  Beckett. 

Mr.  McAllister  is  a  natural  born 
leader  and  the  Association  and  Joliet 
Band  may  consider  themselves  excep¬ 
tionally  fortunate  in  having  him  at 
their  heads. 


Supervisors  National 

Conference  Moves 

The  new  address  of  the  executive 
headquarters  of  the  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference  and  Music  Su¬ 
pervisors  Journal  is  64  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Suite  840,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Buttelman  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  conference. 


Teachers  o(  the  Violin 

This  woadeifal  iMie  lartweat,  Ike 

FIDDL-ETTE 

it  ttarUnc  hniidredg  of  baft 
and  girlg  la  tba  ttndy  of 
TioUn.  Its  low  prioo,  gtiurdy 
conatniction.  tnbdnad  toon 
and  oaae  of  handling  attract 
botti  parent  and  child.  In- 
ttmetora  handle  ten  la  aadi 
claat.  Rimld  progreat  inanrta 
continned  study. 

FIddl-ette  la  not  a  toy. 
Standard  Sugar  board, 
atrlnga  and  bow.  Ideal  for 
tchoola.  Recommend  Fiddl* 
ette  to  parents  and  aapei^ 
Tiaora.  Int.  sample  FIddl- 
ette,  withbow.bai 
and  Inst,  bool 
sent  P.  P.  for., 

Gamble  Hinsed  Mwic  Co. 
22S  S.  Wabaab  Ava..  Dapt.  S, 
Chicago.  111. 

Wo  €U»o  mako  tho  Fiolo- 
elte.  Cello-otto  and  Baoo-otto 
In  similar  eonslrncllon  at 
oqnallg  aitraeUve  prieoo. 
Writo  for  TeaehorC  Manmal. 
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Satisfy  That  Desire 

Play  a. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
FLUTE 

PICCOLO,  CLARINET 

Write  for  Beautiful  Catalog 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

Exclusive  Distributor 
23  E.  Jackion  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IlL 
TeL  Webster  7431 

REPAIRING  EXCHANGES 


Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 

Composer 

ArAst  Teacher 

Sherwood  Mask  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
CHiaco 
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YOUR  ASSOCIATION 
NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


STATEMENT  OE  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE 
MENT.  CIRCULATION,  ETC„  REQUIRED 
BT  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  S4.  191t. 

of  the  School  Mcucua.  pubUebed  montbljr,  n- 
eept  Jaljr  and  August,  st  Chicago,  I1I„ 
tor  October  1,  1930. 

State  of  lUiooii 
County  of  Cook 


IF  every  member  of  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Ass’n  will  use  his,  or  her  influence  to 
bring  five  other  worthy  school  musicians  into  our 
fold,  this  AsscKiation  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  strongest  units  in  the  entire  American  educational 
system. 

The  bigger  and  more  important  this  association  be¬ 
comes,  the  bigger  and  more  important  each  and  every 
one  of  its  members  become;  the  broader  the  scope  of 
our  activities;  and  the  greater  the  benefits  to  one  and  all. 

Every  student  of  instrumental  music  in  the  schools 
must  be  a  member  of  this  Association  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  full  and  complete  benefits  and  privileges  of  various 
contests  and  other  association  activities.  Some  of  the 
most  important  advantages  are  “for  members  only." 
And  no  one  likes  to  feel  like  an  outsider. 

TTie  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  the 
entire  school  year.  This  includes'  all  benefits  and  “The 
School  Musician"  every  school  month.  As  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association,  the  magazine  is  an 
integral  part  of  each  membership.  No  separate  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  taken. 

Your  association  asks  you  to  present  these  advan¬ 
tages  to  fellow  school  musicians,  and  to  pledge  your¬ 
self  to  influence  five  to  send  in  their  memberships.  Show 
them  this  copy  of  your  magazine.  Urge  immediate 
action  so  that  every  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
will  be  received.  All  new  memberships  received  up 
until  October  first  will  be  mailed  a  copy  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue. 


- APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - ] 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N.  | 

Office  of  the  Registrar,  j 

ROOM  2900,  230  NO.  MICHIGAN  BLVD.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  j 

Cicntl«nen:  Pleace  enter  my  name  as  a  fnll-fledged  member  of  the  N.  S.  j 
B.  &  O.  Ass’n  for  the  present  school  year,  1930-1931.  I  enclose  $1  in  fnll  • 
payment.  I  am  to  receive  The  SCHCX3L  MUSICIAN  each  month.  j 

Were  you  a  member  last  year? - - - . -  j 

Male  or  Female . What  instrument  do  you  play? - -  i 

Are  yon  a  member  of  the  school  band?  Q  Orch^ra?  Q  Both?  Q 


Town . . 

..  State . 

I  (M*ke  mU  Money  Orders,  Checks,  etc.,  payable  to  the  I 

I  National  School  Band  assd  Orchestra  Association.)  | 

I _ I 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  tor  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  haring  been  duly  ssrom 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  ha  ia  the 
Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Mcai- 
cuN  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  bast  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  it  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
tor  the  date  shown  in  the  abors  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  14,  191t.  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  rererse  of  this  form,  to  srit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musieian  Publishing  Co. 
(Inc.),  Chicago,  IB. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  HI. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago, 
lU. 


S.  That  the  owner  ia  (If  oamed  by  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  its  name  and  addrem  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  namea  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation  the  namea  and 
addresses  of  the  indiridual  owners  must  be  given. 
It  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincor¬ 
porated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  wdl  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
ni. ;  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  701  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Nettie  Ramberg,  1038  N.  Fairfield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. ;  Leona  Kolfenbach,  1086  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  bidding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stodrholdera,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholdoa  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stoi^holder  or  security  holder  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  eadi  trustee  is 
acting,  ia  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  tmder  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  bo<As  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stodc  and  aeeorities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Business  Maimger. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  t3rd 
day  of  October,  1930. 

Ahtoh  0.  LanM, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  April  lOtb,  1934.) 

(Seal) 


bars  of  aluminum, 
afford  sweeter  tone 
and  greater  volume. 
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Now  . . .  Parade  Bells  ...  to  add  a  striking  new  flash  of 
"class”  to  your  marching  band  .  .  .  with  a  clear,  sweet, 
ringing  tone  that  carries  above  100  pieces!  The  Ludwig 
Bell-Lyra  has  a  two-octave  range,  is  chromatic,  playable 
in  any  key.  Easily  and  cjuickly  mastered  by  bell  player  or 
anyone  flimiliar  with  piano  keyboard. 

Up-to-date  school  and  college  bands  are  adding  this 
new  feature,  placing  the  Lyrist  ahead  of  the  band,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  drum  major.  The  Bell-Lyra  in 
your  band  will  "take  their  breath”  as  you  swing  down 
the  street  or  across  the  football  field.  Write  now  for 
full  information,  without  obligation. 


LLDWie  &  LUDWIG 

1015  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


With  a  tone  of  rare  beauty,  like  a  mar-  I  I  I 
velous  human  soprano,  the  new  Ludwig 
Vibra-Celeste  wins  instant  admiration.  \ /I  Q  Q  / 
Bars  of  special  aluminum  alloy  produce  V  I  D  lx/' 
a  sustaining  tone  of  exceptional  bril¬ 
liance,  especially  in  the  upper  register,  which  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  revolving  discs.  A  simple  and  eflScient 
damper  enables  the  player  to  get  almost  any  desired 
eflfect.  Mounted  on  a  durable  yet  extremely  light  fold¬ 
ing  frame  with  wheels  and  brakes,  the  Vibra-Celeste 
can  be  packed  in  convenient  carrying  cases. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  ;  send  now  for  literature  and 
details,  without  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 


LU  DWie 

VIBRA-CELESTE 


A  DRUM  CORPS  IN 
5  SIMPLE  STEPS 

Write  now  for  Ludwig’s  new  book, 
"Here  They  Come,”  explaining  how 
you  can  have  a  playing  drum  corps 
six  weeks  from  now!  No  obligation; 
send  today. 


A  WONDERFUL 
NEW  INSTRUMENT 


C\Jo 

Learn  Quickly 

on  <z_» 

Pan-American 

because  of  the  £asier 
*J*laying  Features 

SY  BLOWING,  quick  and  reliable  action, 
perfect  scale,  and  beautiful  tone  are  the 
characteristics  of  every  Pan-American  which 
make  these  instruments  so  much  in  demand  in  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  Many  leading  professionals 
choose  them  too,  for  the  very  same  reasons. 

Choose  any  instrument — the  complete  Pan-American 
line  includes  saxophones,  clarinets,  oboes,  flutes, 
piccolos,  alto,  baritone,  and  bass  horns,  sousaphones, 
French  horns,  mellophones,  trombones,  comets,  trump¬ 
ets,  besides  cases  and  accessories. 

Pan-Americans  are  moderately  priced,  although 
especially  high  in  quality,  because  we  make  and  sell 
so  many,  using  the  most  modern  methods.  And  every 
instrument  is  factory  guaranteed. 

Easy  payments — you  can  have  a  Pan- American  now, 
and  pay  for  it  as  you  play.  Write  for  details  of  our  free 
trial  offer;  mention  instrument  which  interests  you. 


Wonderful 
New 

Clarinet 

the^^Brilliante^* 

Fortunate  is  the  player 
who  chooses  for  his  in¬ 
strument  the  remarkable 
new  Pan-American  "Bril- 
liante”  clarinet — the  all- 
metal  model  illustrated 
here.  Note  its  slender, 
graceful,  compaa  consttuaion— the  shon  tone  hole 
sockets  and  posts,  eliminating  the  skeleton-like 
appearance  of  many  metal  instruments  and  pro¬ 
viding  shorter,  faster  key  action. 

Only  a  trial  can  give  you  a  real  idea  of  its 
smooth  scale,  beautiful  tone  and  ease  of  blow¬ 
ing.  The  Brilliante  is  made  of  solid  nickel  silver; 
posts  silver  soldered ;  keys  cast  nickel  silver.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  mouthpiece,  reed,  cap,  ligature  and 
music  lyre.  Complete  in  a  beautiful,  purple  velvet 
lined  case. 

884N  —  B  flat,  Boehm,  17  keys,  6 

rings,  in  two  seaions,  only  .  .  .  qj)  /  w 


874N  —  same  as  above  but  in  one 
section,  only . 


$75 


Get  a  Brilliante  now  for  trial;  easy  payments 
when  you  buy.  Write  for  details.  No  obligation. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  &  CASE  COMPANY 

1021  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING,  ELKHART,  IND. 


Dom‘l  ftU  to  mimlion  Tk*  School  Musieiom  whom  wwitmt  Advortuowc. 
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